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THE FOOD THAT DOES. 


A SCIENTIFICALLY - THOUGHT - OUT FOOD BEVERAGE 
WHICH HAS SAVED THOUSANDS FROM 
DISEASE AND DANGER. 

. Thousands of men and women, after reading the particulars published ) 
respecting the merits of Vi-Cocoa have been induced to become regular drinkers 
of this popular food beverage. But many have said to themselves, “I really - 
must use Vi-Cocoa,” and have failed to do so. Why? There is no more agreeable 
and inexpensive cocoa on the market. A Gd. packet or a 9d. or Is. Gd. tin is 
value indeed, for Vi-Cocoa does all that it is claimed to do, and there is no ~O- 
so-called concentrated or foreign cocoa in the world to equal it. It is highly 
nutritious, imparts stamina to the system, is refreshing to the weary brain-worker, 
and recuperates the body after physical fatigue. . 

Almost every day brings fresh letters from old and new users of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa saying how glad the writers are to have had this food-beverage brought 
‘to their notice. 

Some of them have been taking Vi-Cocoa for breakfast for years; they 
would not on any account be deprived of it. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa feeds them and 
keeps them well and hearty. They give it to their children, and their children 

grow plump and rosy, thanks to the feeding, warming, strengthening effects of 

the great British Food-Beverage. 

Breakfast with Vi-Cocoa in it makes all the difference to the day’s work— 
Vi-Cocoa feeds you and makes your other food feed you better than if there were 

no Vi-Cocoa with it. Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. Ask for 


it makes all the difference. 
Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and 9d. and Is. Gd. tins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, **Poarson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henriet'a Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue, 


—_——_——__—_——_- 
PREE HARBAL MEDICAL GUID! 
{Teste ted).— Containing valuable remedies for 

ailments. rite to-day.— . W. “Herbalist,” 05 
Charing Cross Road, Jondvn. 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE, 


12 BLANKETS, 


21/- 


Oficred Below Wholesale Prices. 


— 4 Fortunate 
pASTROLOG: Kents, Changes, e 


Bus , Matrimony. ‘vo years’ 
future iaed, Send birth-date, 2/- P.O.— é 
Clare House, Whiteboreh load, Cardiff. 


pBOOM, ZO SEAR JEN. 5 Nica tnd = 
nysical Weaknenses, wgour, Vat + acta eee) 
Allied Trotbies, Treatise, with tull particulars, in- No. H 0 73. 7 ie . i" 


£5 PER WEBXE earned by Advert'sement 
Writers. Excellent op portunities for ambitious 


le. Pros, anda fuli particulars it. free. 
Pove-Davis Advertising School | Dept. 6), b:15, Oxtord 


led, free, t at —P. J, Murrey, 

ISS luien otborn, Losdon, W.0. Btrest, London, W. ie, MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 

bial dabensntciaklhsunsa tine ~— = 
TIPE WRITING, — Novelists. story-writers, FIRST PRIEZEHS FOR TRIPLETS have NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 

clergymen and others who require thelr maruscripts bean swarded to my chants tor ~Faany Spies owe Testimonial. ae HOW MORMONS C 
typewritten, should scba t fiummersmith, London, othera. Let me pub ¥OU also in the Prize Lists Palmerstown, Strnan; Tre" s — 


1» Mor is, 14 Bridge 
W. &pecial reduction for iong stories. 


BTRENGTH: How lost; How Regained.— 
and instrocti 


midd: men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increaso Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatiee on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 


cont time | 
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Lady Maria Poneonby received the 21: Baleof Blankets yun) 
safe yesterday with many thanks. They are very good 


jected § 
BALL Forecasts,6a. weekly, 1/6 monthly. Stam; 
address in all cases.—¥. Pairgood, iT Rirtwood 
Boad, Peckham. i 


$$ 


PAT instalments after delivery. Boots,Clothing, 
Jewellery, Cycles, Household Goods, Musical Instru- 
meant, evi ing. — Credit Supply Co., Exchunuge 
Buildings, Norwich. 


ke. is f wears es se and Ghat thos 
Madame Marion, Avenue, Edinbureh. full instructions, cen te 8 + free for Nine- fom om ops asane Wrage. 
7 sieges . ae pence, from, 4 MMinhee, 18 ‘Menrietta Street, Oh Wi sets ONT here. 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT: lon, W.C. INVEST 04. & EBEP FIT. ale sth 2G have converte 
call oF forward by post; full value per retur n, or offer ---————— : tots hy 
made, — Mesers. ning, Ac! janufacture! . ; ie 2 ; ss 
3 Oxford Street. London (Estab. 100 years). GAUTIBR’S PILLS compos dof Apiol,Ta : bi ede rorters 
| ae and Boal, regeiate the Setiretion, Post fr ter 2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortal lv, | es woe ua i a 
BABY CARS direct trom factory on approval; $s and #6 per box. Mention this paper. ' Solo 62in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with-erimson. Mine y seaguineet: che 
c ald ; S-inthe £; cash . . in, by /ein., uly PP | , 
arriage paid ; we save you 5: in 2 ensh or casy Agents, @- Baldvein ‘a Co., Herb & Drug Stores, 9 lankets, a most durab: “a tha There ¢ 
payments from 4/- monthly. Wonderful value. Electric Pa:ade, Holloway, London. 2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, . 8 able anc 
nd to-day for splendid new catalogue, post free. * * roi bord a ol ra iondon alor 
—Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., ered. : 1" af : 
ree ae | ign BUY DIREOT.— Donegal Hand-woven Tweecs 2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, zcft, ; aete gic about forty 
and Irish Homespuns. All pure w Any I+ngth t wernkiag ty,  howse-to-hor 


and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in. ; 
2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, s«tt, 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 46in. by 65in. t 
2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable qvality 


size 82in. by 54in., weight 
5lb. Very. warm. f REE 
2Cream Coloured 


Many es hceen converts 
time, Ts naptisms lay 
teas; the pallic baths | 


00) 
sent, or Suit to measure from 176. Paticrns Free. 
—Wrays Irish Tweed House, Donegal. 
oe: 


BLUSHING CURED. — Doctr's famous 
recipe 1/- order. Testimonials.—H, Stevers (Box 2}, 
71 Back Picendilly, Manchester. 


WARICOCELE.-—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and ita scoompeny nk debility and 
nervous weakness shou'd send for illustreted circular 
deseri its euccess{ul treatment and cure by the 
only rational and iPoagty method, No electricity. 
ree, tno stam ak B. Norton, 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICES.—A low 
in 


Tone to ase visits at 
at eet. ane afterwards 


. You cai 

tive tricks which need Httle or no a ‘atos with 
little trouble by stadying “‘ After-Dinner 

Blelente and Pocket Tricks,”’ by C. g Neil. Send 

1/2 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Hentietta Street, 

London, W.C. 


CURTAINS trom the Makers, fend for Cata- Fine Qu ere 
logue No. 143, largest issued. “Hundreds ot ‘Cartain —— = —— eae it - ge caine ‘ A x i . 
Materials to select frome." Musiins, Casement Tay INCOME TAX.—If sou wish to avo'd trouble . or ankets. soft agg of tne ce... sere made i 
8. Peach & Sous, The Tooms, Nottingham se and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Taz as velvet, wash well, and x 2 ; The oceaibeaan who 
: » Nottingham. Payers.” It’ will solve al our difficulties in makin; we } 
es am aa acosrect return, and thne avoid overchazge. end beautify! finish, full size. * eo stated thar Volek were | 
MART ER vsity Comme zee cujcner | fee gant 8 Frome Heanaoe e | Y ac SESS szwmire gEOROOM TOWELS GWEN WITH EACH PARCEL the Teed Hingis. 3 
‘ = eae Tllustrated Bargain Catalogues of C: s, Hearthrags, Quilts, Table Linen, Bed- jf; fr ee . 
ne steads, Overman Curtaine. & ‘Post Pree, ii, when writing, you meut.on Jeailer cn othe twelve moi 
DRUNKENNESS Our guarantee—your headache Gone in ten ain Pearon’s Weekly, 0721011 wii map shin so: span re oived El 
minutes, or your money back. Avold dubious (Dept. P.W.), Mnfs.. ay (eas eines 
_ minutes, or your money back. , Avold dubious | I F, HODGSON & SONS 0227 72.48s;., WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS { thank .6 the journeys 
CURED 22.230 [estes : me 
free, “privately. Carlton Dr. Andrew Waleon says: “ Have examined : The ites at Utah s 
Chesmical Co., 504 G' Building-, Birmingham. the Kaputines and found them to contain volun cs te work in Cc 
‘ nothing c all likely to prove injuriows.’” H See aa agit ES I 
REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM Sample freeto real sufforers for chemist's name- ' e Wy bors 6 “e call 
: i Carine toa thivedls I 
(clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used K A i U T | | E ~\ | ‘ ps ent 
the most efficacious substitute for cod liver ofl; i — 
invaluable for children and invalids. jib., 1/6; I1b., 2/6; ! 
2ib,-418, free; supplied ¢onstanaly to the Counteanes 11d (Teapetine* sate uD) 18 1/ 4 Phar M 
, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, 8 *Kaputine,” , fe ’ toate 
Lichfeld.&c, by * Queen's Bd., Manchester, or &/ ° lier tsk 1.2 
Will not blister the most delicate ckin. ake 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,8.0., Devonshire 
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The Modern substitute for Mustard and other plasters. 


It hus all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster, withor: its 
disagreeable features, It is the safest, simplest, and best remedy for all pains and 
colds in the chest, threat, and lungs, stomach cramps, chilblaing, and all rheumatic, 
neuralgic and gouty complaints, 
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aM CIGARETTE 


CITY! 6[PAPER offered in prizes. See the 
February Number of 


ASAWNCE AVA ae || PEARSON'S MACAZINE. 


LARGEST SALE IN CTBRITAIN S| Gamer Price 6d. 


“PLASMON 


is the essential food I have so long wished for 


‘ BAPSICUM VASELINE” 


Put up only in Collapsible Tubes, 1s. 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC! 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Ordinary washing and brashing are not effective for preventing germs attacking the 

hair—those germs which destroy the roots and prevent growth. The hair can be | 

képt perfectly clean: and the roots healthy, by using every day a little “‘ Vaseline” | 
{ 
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Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or to ure large quantities. It will restor‘ 
and preserve the strength of the hair. 


i Ghat 


Price 1s., 2s. and 3s. per bottle. 


If not obtainable locally, cither of the above will be sent post free on reveip" 
of P.O. or stamps, 


Venues te te Dedlt a 
Prats wt dt harloca 


Cite 4 hte. aweha 


and | would never be without it.” 


—EUGEN SANDOW. 


Gee) tee at Cail Chan 
Reel both counts 
Vit , ba a si irowvitalble 
it? 2s as b he hi 


FREE.— A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the invaluable 
Vaseline” Home remedies, will be sent post free on application. 


4 Sold everywhere in packets, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. The Word ‘‘ VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the Tlie «a sla rect pei 

' TO pg rormanent Ce 

: PLASMON LTD, Farringdon Street, LONDON, ||| CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. |} ieee 

; : 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. |: cluguineas, ~ 
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STATE OF POLL. 


po IT NOW. 15987 


WAIT TILL MARTIN 159992 
COMES 5 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Rates. 


HOW MORMONS GET CONVERTS. 


Ar the present time Liverpool is very much 
exercised at the activity of the Mormons in that 
city. They have made many converts, especially 
among women, but these ladies should be warned 
that the officials of the United States often refuse 
to admit Mormon converts. 

It may not be poneeelly known that the Mormons 
have been established in England for the past eighty 
years or so, and that they maintain a regular staff 
of mi:sioners over here. During that time they 
are said to have converted some 125,000 Britons 
to the faith. 

Their headquarters in London are at Tottenham, 

where they acquired the Markfield Hotel some 
three years ago. There are pretty well a thousand 
of the sect in London alone. 
’ There are about forty missionaries in London, 
working by house-to-house visitation, and as 
many as fifteen converts have been baptised at one 
time. These baptisms have taken place in different 
towns, the public baths usually being called into 
use. 

House to house visits are made, tracts being left 
at first, and afterwards interviews are solicited. 
A yer or two ago it was announeed that 27,856 
of Jiacse calls were made in six months. 

Tie gentleman who- gave these figures alas 
state i that tseve were 200 tract distributors is 
the United Kingda, who disposed of 2,000,000 
leajluts in the twelve months, aad that one stean- 
ship co:npany received £12.000 in fares every year, 
thanks to the journeys of Mormon missionaries 

‘ and converts. 


No. 1073. 
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The Elders at Utah and other places cail for | 


volunteers to Work in God's Vineyard, and young 
men respond to the * call,” maintaining themselves 
during their travels on their own private means. 


“ Anp so I hear Mrs. Brown is soparatéd from 
her husband ?”” 
“Yes.” 


“Oh, do tell me all about it. What did she do.” 
“Nothing. He died.” 


‘ BRITAIN IN THE DOCK. | 


On February 14th Great Britain will appear as 
defendant in the dock of the Arbitration Court at 
the Hague, with France as the plaintiff. 

The question to be threshed out is whether we 
did right o: wrong in rearresting a Hindoo named 
Savarkar, who escaped from a British steamer at 
Mycsaiies Jast summer and swam ashore to French 
soil. 

Savarkar was accused of high treason, and has 
since been tried and sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. Eut if the Hague tribunal finds that we 
exceede’] our powers in rearresting him, then he 
will have to be released and handed over to France, 
and England will have been found guilty by im- 
plication of a breach of international law. 

At one time such an incident might easily have 
led to war between the two nations. But the 
world has grown wiser as it has grown older. 

And this good result is largely due to the example 
set in 1870 by the two great English-speaking 
nations, Britain and America. During the American 
Civil War we had allowed a warship named the 
Alaama to be built at Liverpool for the Con- 
federate>, and it had captured and sunk a lot of 
United States merchantmen, for which their 
Government claimed damages. 

Feeling in both countries ran very high, and war 
appeared to be inevitable, when at the last moment 
it was agreed to submit the matter to arbitration. 
Thus was the great principle recognised, although 
the present permanent Court of Arbitration was not 
esta!lished until thirty years later. * 
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Scationneas’ Watt, 


THE MYSTERY OF MARTIN. 


ek, we discovered Martin’s whereabouts and 


One Penny. 


| 
| 
| As announced in our stop press news last we 
sent him the following wire: 
Readers gelling impatient. May ue do it now?—Editor, Pranrsoy’s. 
In reply to this we received the telegram which is reproduced below : 


On no acco:nt utter a word till I cone. Cash offer still holds goo! b.t Tmeut rerrange dots. 
Marti, King’s Arms Hot?l, Sandford-on-Thames. 


$9.2. Tee Pore want cceerspany ony toptiry Penpecting (ass Peleg Vgrreive. st Po f 
POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. Pot Ofsted Aceon icky ' 
ii = ral " tape re = J, £. 
|e Sige mem easter fo ev 
“Taxol to inform you that your Telogtaim han ted 
“fo tho ee ito 
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e did not get it 
we sent a wire 


eremeen eet eet ct 


after tle office was closed, and, therefore, w 


This was sent oa Saturday 
buwever, if came inte our hands, 


i antil Monday morning. Timmediately, 
| ag follows: ae ; 
Lf mojo-sty of read-rs decide in facour of durng ab ine LE phat not ‘ale ar ag id a te 

Martin, however, had again slipped throuh our firey srs for the Post Chace anthorities sent 
us the document, vive reproduced above, which showed that this eluswe geathmeiu had 
disappeared. ‘Lhe form says: Your telegrain addressed tu: Martiv. Ihine’s A 
Hotel, Sandford-on- addr away ic! 
address. 

We at once wrote to the proprietor of the hotel where he obviously was staying, and 
have asked him if he can give us any information regarding Martin's movements. Up to the 
moment of going to press, however, no reply has been reccived. 

We are determined, however, that directly the majority of readers s 
for us to “do it now” we shall certainly not wait until Martin comes. 


Nee ee me 


hel not ward --Ed doc, Prarson’s. 


Thames, has not been duliverel . . . ss0e fone i 


ignify their desire 
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ONLY SICK. ' 
CIRCULATING THE NEW COINAGE. 3 


Tue spirit of U'entente cordiale possessed the : 
Smith family. Their one lodger was a Frenchman ' 

Next week, or the week atter, the first of the 
new coins will be in the hands of the public. ‘The 


on a visit to this country, and they were determined ' 
he should go home with pieasant memories of his | 
issue, however, will be liinited. and it will be sone 
months before they are plentiful. 


visit. 

So they arranged a little 
misguided guest sang seve A good deal of misapprehension exists as tothe 
best English-French. manner in whieh an entirely new coinage —such germ 

“Ah, my friend,” is now being prepared —is put into circulation. For 
strains of a particularly instance, no special attempt is made, as 80 many 
away. “do not these Frene | people suppose, to withdraw from circulation any 
a little homesick *?”’ i portion of the old coinage. . 

“No,” replied the French:nan sadly, “only, “ Qld, worn coins are constantly being returned io 
sick.” the Mint by the various hanks. These are melted 

down, and the new ones are issued to replace them. 
Large numbers of the nev: sovereigns and halt- 
sovereigns will also be issued outright to the Bank 
of England in the ordinary way, and the Bank will 
put them in circulation amongst its customers, 
these including most of the other banks of the 
United Kingdom. ‘This is necessary to make up 
the regular ‘ wastage’ caused by manufacturing 
jewellers, who melt down large quantities of go!l 
coins every year, and by foreign mints, who also 
have a habit of melting down our sovereigns and 
recoining them into their own money. It i3 easicr 
and cheaper, they find, than buying bullion. 

The new silver coins are distributed in muca the 
same way, but only a small proportion of the now 
bronze coins will pass through the Bank of England, 
These are supplied by the Mint direct to the country 
banks and large traders aad corporations reyuiring 
them. 


evening party at which a 
ral French songs in his 
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COMING BACK. 

Wuen Brown saw an advertisement in the paper i 
saving that Slopton-on-Mud enjoyed the most , 
equable climate in the country, with nothing | 
but west winds, he decided to take rooms there for 
a short time. 

Unfortunately, when he arrived there it was very ' 
cold and stormy, and not at all up to his expecta- | 
tions. Arriving at his hotel, he inquired the reason 
for such a lying advertisement. 

« Look here,” he said, “ you say you get nothing | 
but west winds here. Why, the wind now is | 
directly from the cast.” 

“Well, you see, that’s the w 
back again,” was the reply. 

And all that Brown was capa 
was “Oh!” 


est wind coming 


ble of uttering | 


Match=boxes, Pencil-cases, and Safety-razora offered in this week’s footlines. 


Wrex ENDING 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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“Oh, you must be moro than that.” 


é oO 
thing rl ous “No, sir,” the boy protested, “I ain’t.” 
Oo Sm “ Aro you quite sure ?” 
v, ta | ‘m jist sewers 
Jhistler turned to his friend. 
Couldn’t be a Lord. sntod “T don't think,” he commented, “ho could got 
_Lorp SELBORNE, who has just been appointed 4 | go dirty as that in seven yoars, do you ?” 
director of the London and South-Western Railway, 3 
is a man np many interests. bheoe ago, vies his 
father was alive, and he was still Viscount Wolmer, Many Ha Returns! 
ho used to do a great deal of work in the East End Two very we Lnoen peonls celobrate their 
of London. One of the charities with which he | pirthdays this week : Madame Clara Butt and Sir 
was connected was a workmen’s savings club, and | Hiram Maxim. 
it was his duty to rocoive the subscriptions every Ladios first. 
wook. : . Madame is ono of the tallest singers on the 
Tho club members rather liked the quiet young | concert platform, being well over six feat in height, 
treasurer, but for a long timo they had no idea of his | and her splendid proportions lend. point to the 
identity. One day, however, one of them asked following story : 
theclub manager: ‘’Oo’s that tall, fair young) At a ballad concert in which she and Madame 
foller what takes the subscriptions?" Blauvelt were appearing, the latter was recalled 
“Oh, that’s Wolmer—Lord Wolmer,” was the | again and again. As Madame Blauvelt was not 


The Editor will give 28. 6a. each week for the 

best paragraph accepted for this column. Onc «J 

the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any othe, 

puragraph used. If there is more than one sender of « 
paragraph used the penknife will be gwarded to 

The reader whose contribution was received first. “wl 

WHAT WAS IT? 
He that made it did so to sell it. He that 
bought it did not want it. He that used it never 


saw it. 
Solution belcw. 


RATS ! 

A READER writes that the only way to deal with 
the rats in the Suffolk plague is to Suffolk-ate 
(suffocate) them. The “ Odd Corner” Editor 
who opened his letter is now well on the road to 


reply. < cere r at all well, her husband, who was in the audience, 
*Garn, you're kiddin’ us | : caz.», | and who wished to spare his wifo extra fatiguo, ata ae 
It’s ane true,” replied the manager. He’s | attempted to quell the clamour by calling “* Hush— 
Lord Wolmer, the Earl of Selborne’s son. sh—sh! Hush—sh—sh !” CURIOUS. 
The workman waggled an amazed head. “ Wot, | It sounded as though he were hissing, and his | Tuts is what Charles said : 
*im a lord? ’E never said nothink abaht it!” wife, turning to Madame Clara Butt, whispered : “JT have neither aunts nor uncles. T have never 
had aunts or uncles, yet that man across the road 


“What would you do if you had husband who 


hissed you in public ?* is my cousin.” 


Can you explain this? If not, see the solution 


Rather a Mouthful. To which came the prompt reply : “ Knock him 

Tue opening of Parliament reminds one of a | down!” below. 

story told by an eating Senator, Mr. ae pecs — 

One of his most influential constituents, an elderly = A LITTLE PIG PUZZLE. 
Identified by Mutoscope. A FARMER takes some pigs to market in a baskct. 


farmer named Swato, had come up to Washington c 
on the opening day of the Senate. Senator Tillman REFERRING to Sir Hiram Maxim and his famous 
had piloted him round the Capitol, and then, having quick-firing , the late Lord Salisbury once 
some work to do in the Chamber, he led him to a | remarked that he “‘ has prevented more men from 

dying of old age than any other man who ever 


special gallery, found a place for him and left him 
“2° z , lived !” 
m and Lady Maxim had 


He puts the first in with its head pointing one way. 
and the next with its head in the ieee direction ; 
the next with its head pointing the same way as 
the first, and so on. He stops when he has three 
heads pointing one way and three tails the other. 
How many pigs does he put in ? 


ates a ik nga Swate ——— of the apparently ke time a Sir Hira: sees 
etern c a senator, and rose to go outside n staying a day or two at aSouth- ast watering - 
for a walk: , place, and Sir Hiram presented a cheque in pay- Boluttos below, - 
“My name is Swate,” he said to the gallery door- | ment of tho bill. 
keoper., ‘Senator Tillman brought me here and | ‘The manager was rather shy of cheques, and THE SEVENTH OF JANUARY. 
Here is yet another catch you can work off on 


a long-suffering friend. Accost him with the 
- question : “‘ Why is the seventh of January ?” 
He will answer in an annoyed tone: “ Don't bo 
silly. That question is nonsense.” 
hen steal quietly to the door as you reply : 
“Not at all January seven letters-- 
J-A-N-U-A-R-Y. Y is the seventh of January.” 


asked mo to wait for him, but I want to go out and | po 
look around a bit. I thought I'd better tell you | was really Sir Hiram, he would much prefer cash. 
so that I can get back here when I want to.” This was awkward, for Sir Hiram. happened-to 


“That's all right,” said the doorkeeper, “ but as | have only a limited supply of c 
_~arY.qaey not be here when ou reba CD gine you | Lady 

tho password 80 that“you can get your seat to the hotel was @ penny- 

again.” in-the-slot mutoscope._ ‘‘ If you will put a penny 

The old man’s eyes rather popped out at this in that machine,” she told the proprictor, “ you 

fresh complication. will see Sir Hiram firing a gun before the Shah of 


. “What's the word ?” he asked. Persia.”* : . . 
“ Tdiosyncrasy,” said the doorkeeper. The proprietor put his penny In, saw tho pictures 
“* What ?” of the gun and its inventor, and immediately 


“* Tdiosyncrasy.”* accepted Sir Hiram’s cheque with profuse apologies. 
“ Spell it.” 


“ T-d-i-0-8-y-n-C-r-a-8-y."" 
“Hm,” commented the old farmer returning to 


hi; seat. ‘I guoss I'll stay in.” 


Jonnson spent the night at a haunted inn. In 
the middle of the night ® white-robed figure 
appeared at his bedside, extending a bony hand. 
Jo n was very much afraid, but he suddenly 
be ht of & way of appeasing the ghost. He put 
18 p 


— 


Beastly Funky. : 
GeyeraL Sir Ian Hamitton, who is doing a 
round of inspoctions in Egypt, was asked how he 
folt when taking his troops into action. “ Beastly 
funky !” was the laconic reply. 


fan into execution, and the ghost disappearcd, 
Can bee guess what Johnson’s idea was 2 
Solution below. 


A FIGURE TRICK, 


Gave Himself Away. k c 
Mention of Washington always suggests the Sir Ian was once talking to a man who suffered 0Ox9+ lel 
famous negro preacher Booker T. Washington ; and badly from insomnia. They discussed cures. The 1x9+ 2=N 
he, in turn, brings up tho latest story of a coloured | other man said he had tried ever so many different 12x9+ 3=11 
preacher and his melon-loving congregation. things, but the only chance he had of getting to 13x9+ 4=1,111 

The preacher was in the midst of a vehement | sleep was to read for an hour or so before going 1234 %9+ 5=11,111 
denunciation of the weaknesses of his flock. | to bed. 12345 x 9+ 6= 111,111 
““ Bredern an’ sistern, I warns yo’ against de sin, “But I should havo thought that reading would 193456 x 9+ 7=1,111,111 
de brack rascality o’ liftin’ pullets ! But, above all, | have excited the mind too much,” objected the 1234567 x 9+ 8=11,111,111 
bredern an’ sistern, I admonishes yo’ at dishyer General. 12345678 x 9+ 9= 111,111 
season against de crime o’ melon stealin’ !"* “In the ordinary way it would,” agreed the 193456789 x 9 + 10 = 1,111,111,111 

A brother in a back seat made an odd sound | other ; “ but not if you get the right sort of book. f 
with his lips and snapped his fingers in an im- | I always get a book that I can only read with an 

. effort, that is so dull that I gradually become Solutions. 


patient way. 

“ Whullo, mah fren’,” said the p:ea:her sternly, 
«* what foh docs yo’ make dat noise when I speak 0 
melon stealin’ ?” 

The man in the back seat looked uncomfortable. 
“Yo jest reminds mo, pahson,’ he answered 
meekly, ‘“ where I left mah knife.” 


drowsy. Now, at the present moment,” he added, 
“Pye been very lucky. The library has sent m 
just the right sort of book.” - 

“ What's it called ?”” Sir Ian asked. 

“There’s no author’s name on it, but it’s called 
* A Jaunt in a Junk.’ ® 

Collapse of Sir Ian! He was the author ! 


WHAT WAS IT? 
A COFFIN. 


10US. 
CHARLES was not telling the truth, that’s all. 
A LITTLE PIG PUZZLE. 
TRERE were five Pi as will be seen from the 


accompanying sketch. Most people will at once, 
without thinking, say Six. 


The Time Limit. 

TuE recent death of Lady Meux and the story 
of how she infuriated Whistler by insinuating that 
his portraits looked unfinished, has recalled ono or 
two Whistler anecdotes. 

He was walking with a friend in tho Strand one 
day when he stopped abruptly beside an astonish- 
ingly dirty specimen of the London street arab. 
Whistler stared at him curiously for a few seconds. 
The boy fidgeted a littlo under the prolonged stare, 
and was on the point of moving off when the artist 
asked abruptly : ‘‘ How old are you ?” 

“Seven, sir,” was the reply. : 


His Pet Smoke. 

Some time ago, Sir Thomas Lipton—who has 
just had such an exciting adventure with a madman 
—was dining with a friend. After dinner the host 
pushed a box of cigars towards Sir Thomas. 

“No, thank you,” said the great provision 
merchant. ‘I am, with one possible exception, 
the biggest smoker in the world, but I never smoke 
cigars or cigarettes.” 

‘« Why, whatever do you smoke, then ?” gasped 
his atonished host. 

Sir Thomas smiled. ‘ Bacon!” he said. 


THE HAUNTED INN. 

Jomxson produced his railway season-ticket and 
showed it to the ghost, when it went away satisfied. 
You see it was an inspector (inn-spectre), 


Many readers make money in their spare time. Many others want to but do not Know a good method. = 


cont A Striking New Series. 
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g | He was a young shipwright, and one night he went 
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CLIPPING BRITAIN'S WINGS. { 


re 


, <= won emis 
for a walk along the Commercial Road, and never 
on $ | returned. He was betrayed. the Russians say, to 
| one of Tsardom’s agents, and he is now on his way 

to Siberia. 

Any ex-Siberians in the quarter 2? Yes, dozens. 
Old Karl Menshikof is back. Years ago the police 
called at his house in Moscow one night and accused 
him of harbouring a revolutionary. 

They searched every room—all except one room. 
where his sister was. Karl stood at the door of it 
with a cocked pistol. He killed an official in the 
struggle, and when they broke into the room he 
shot the girl dead and thanked God for the chance 
todoso. He spent five years in the mines, escaped 
to China, and worked his passage to this country. 

Across the room, chatting quictly with a young 
waiter from Warsaw, is Irene Lopukiina. a beautiful 
Nihilist with a Madonna face, jet black hair, and 
the figure of a Cleopatra. 


THE FORTUNE-TELLERS FROM RISA. 

Some time back her brother was banished to the 

mines, and the little crowd you see around here 
aid her fare to Russia in order that she might 
iave her revenge. She went away fawn-like and 
quiet. She returned a hater of men, and, so she 
says, a murderess. Here she is a quecn, because 
to her credit is the removal of at least one Russian 
tyrant. 

Further along the street near where you see 
“ Post Office” and “ Free Library ” printed in the 
language which you have just hearc spoken, you 
come across old female fortune-teliers from Riga 
with packs of cards and canarics, and see tottering 
men with parchment faces who shot at our soldiers 
in the Crimea. 

The sickly smell of oil-lamps fills the air with a 
depressing odour. A small boy wearing an oilskin 
cap, heavy boots, and a suit which seems thick 
enough to be everlasting, is sitting on a doorstep 
sucking at a lemon and munching raw herring. He 
has been ill, and this is a famous cure among 
emigrants who have ex rienced the terrors of a 
crossing in a dumping ship. The sweet strains of 
Tchaikowsky’s ballad music floats down from a room 
overhead, and mingle with the Cockney newsboy’s 
cry, a few yards away, of * War in Whitechapel : 
Arrest of a Russian Anarchist.” 

You half fall over a treacherous step through a 
narrow doorway and climb up creeking stairs to a 
dimly-lighted room, where an orchestra made up 
of a violin, a zither, and a piano is helping the 
netiaes to forget the terrors they have left behind 
them. 


How the Declaration of London would Starve Us 
Out During War Time. 

At the present moment most British shipowners 
and merchants are up in arms at the prospect of 
the coming into law of the Declaration of London. 
Many raval authorities are of the opinion that 
this treaty would upset our naval supremacy, and 
make it possible for an enemy to starve us into 
surrender during time of war almost without firing 
a shot. 

‘As the international rules which govern naval 
warfare were in a dreadful muddle, the last Hague 
Conference discussed the matter, but certain pro- 
posals put forward by Britain were not accepted 
by the other powers. In order to overcome the 
difficulty the British Government invited a con- 
gress of the maritime powers in 1908. 

This congress eventually drew up a code called 
the Declaration of London, which was signed carly 
in 1969, but as it altered the law of Britain it must 
first of all pass Parliament. 

Although it is supported by many prominent 
members of both parties, most naval men and 
shipowners and the various Chambers of Commerce 
are dead against it, as it completely alters the rules 
of international warfare for which England has 
strenuously fought. 

Here are a couple of instances. Everyone 
remembers that during the Russo-Japanese War 
two Russian trading steamers—the Smolensk and 
Petersburg were converted into warships on the 
high seas. They at once began to seize British 
vessels for taking contraband of war to Japan. 

When the P. and O. Malacca was seized in the 
Red Sea and sent back through the Suez Canal 
with a prize-crew on board Britain seethed with 
excitement, and the Government made such strong 
representations to Russia that she at once released 
the Malacca, made suitable reparation, and asked 
the Admiralty to send British cruisers to find the 
converted traders and tell them to return home. 

By the Declaration of London such acts woukl 
be fawful in the future. Now, if we allow any 
peaceful trader to ship guns in mid-ocean ans! 
become a proper warship. our immense Navy would 
be taken at a disadvantage. Our mercantile 
marine is many times bigger than those of other 
nations, and hundreds of ships would be on the 
high seas when war broke out. 

Foreign nations could kill our overseas trade 
without possessing a single warship. as any of 
their steamers could be turned into warships in all 
parts of the world at a moment's notice. 

Then, during this same war the Russian cruisers 
sunk one or two British steamers because wey 
were said to have contraband of war on board. 
Britain has always contended that no vessel can 
be sunk in this manner unless it is taken to one 
of the naval ports belonging to the capturing 
nation, and then condemned by a properly con- 
stituted Prize Court. 

A Prize Court is a naval tribunal especially 
authorised to consider such matters. 

The Declaration of London would do away with 
Prize Courts belonging to the separate nations and 
constitute one International Court at The Hague. 
This court would consixt of only fifteen members, 
one each being appointed by fifteen different 
nations, Britain, with her immense preponderance, 
having no more weight than Turkey, who possesses 
hardly any shipping worth speaking about. 

Up to the present Britain has maintained that 
no foodstuffs can be considered contraband of war 
unless they are directly consigned to a hostile fleet 
or fortress. But by “the Declaration of London 
food being conveyed to a {trader in the enemy's 
country by a ship belonging to a friendly nation 
not taking part in the war can be seized. 

Think what this mears. If Britain were at war 
she would require food from the United States or 
the Argentine, but if it were directed to a merchant 
in London an enemy's cruiser could seize it, even 
though it were being brought in a ship belonging 
to Belgium or France who had nothing to do with 
the war. 

The new declaration also modifies the powers of 
blockade possessed by a hostile fiect, and as Britain 
possesses the biggest flect in the world it would 
damage us more than any other power. 

In the words of a famous admiral the new 
declaration is worth a flect of * Dreadnoughts ” to 
many other nations. 


1.—WITH THE 
RUSSIAN REFUGEES 


Some New and Amazing Revelations of the 
East-end Haunts. 


By Mr. P. DOUBLEYOU. 


“" Russta in London reminds me of many things 
—of Siberia, of Tolstoy's “ Resurrection ” and its 
lessons ; of that awful, never-ending human chain, 
ever stretching, ever moving from fireside, from 
cen to the maddening mines and Cossack 
rifles. 

It makes me think, too, of the Tsar—or is it the 
Grand Dukes ?—as a great lock-kecper of crime, 
standing there ready to open the sluice gates and 
fling his subjects into temptation. sim ly in order 
to hook them as they fall and banish them as 
dangerous. 

And many more things I see. But standing out 
from and overshadowing every other vision rea’ 
by this London’s Russia is a colony of rats. You 
have seen the rodents race away when they heard 
the dogs ; shout “Spy” and watch these sons of 
the Tsar. Turn away for a moment, then look 
again. The street isc eared. They are gone down 
their holes. 

BLACK STREETS AND HUMAN WRECKAGE. 

The place I write of, the haunt of the 
Russian refugees in London, is to be found 
within a mile of the Bank of England. You take 
an eastward-bound ‘bus, pay a penny fare, step off 
half-way down Commercial Road, dive into the 
blackest side street you can find, and flounder 
through the physical and moral wreckage until you 
mect a man who shakes his head in answer to 
your query. 

He is a Russian, newly arrived and timid. He 
cannot speak English, but he would not answer 
you if he could, For weeks he will look upon all 
strangers as spies. 

A strange sense of fear grips you, not your own 
fear exactly, but the fear that is in the air, the 
fear of the Tsar and his secret agents. You push 
open the door of a little restaurant over which is a 
name in the Russian language, and every head at 
the tables turns, every eye asks, ‘‘ Who are you?” 
and, ‘ Your business ?”” 

The whispering stops, and the forms suddenly 
straighten. The diners include tailors, watch- 
makers, engineers, dressmakers, bamboo-workers, 
the owner of a slipper shop, a clerk from the City, 
and a young journalist hoping to make a living by 
transtating news stories from Russian journals and 
sending them to the English newspapers to be 
headed : “From our St. Petersburg Correspon- 

ent.” 


LONG LIVE THE ANARCHISTS! 

It is the place where the seven ages gather. The 
spirit of merrymaking is subdued, but real, and its 
arms are stretching from the cradle to old age, 
enveloping the feeding-bottle and the faltcring step. 
There is the toothless infant crooning to its tooth- 
less grandmother, while the middle ages look on 
smilingly, pleased at the prospect of freedom for 
the one and proud with the knowledge of escape 
of the other. 

The favourite waltzes are Rubenstein’s, and next 
come Chopin’s. Boris, a short. squat youth with 
blinking eyes and straggling hair, approaches 
Anastasia, bows, and invites her to the dance. 
Paul and Katherine follow suit ; then Feodora, a 
young beauty who works in a cigarette factory at 
Poplar, steps briskly to the side of Ivan, and the 
dance proceeds. 

Suddenly an old woman, who is rapidly becoming 
blind in the den of a seamstress sweater, gropes 
blindly for the vodka glass, sheds a few tears, and 
gives out an Anarchist toast. It is quickly taken 


“ ANYBODY WRITING HOME? i 


England seems to be thousands of miles away. 
The papers, the books, the food—all is Russian. 
A couple of pale, beardless men are drinking vodka 
and giving you a look of mingled apprehension and 
resentment. Four well-known Anarchists, with a 
table to themselves, are sipping punch brewed with 
the national rye, and some take coffee and smoke 
fearsome cigars. 

In a few minutes, when the diners have become 
accustomed to your presence and begin to talk, the 
door opens and an old man moves inside. He has 
a flowing beard and a slouch, and an eye that can 
make you think of a dying duck or the glare 
of an eagle. He is a professional Ictter-writer and 
teacher of languages. 

“Anyone want me?” he says. ‘“ Anybody 
writing home?” And as he speaks he slouches 
round the room after the mournful manner of his 
kind. 

A fres) arrival will have none of him. He waves 
the old man away, mutters something in his native 
tongue. and scowls. 

‘What %”’ the letter-writer says. “Me a spy ? 
Me? Ridiculous! Me now Englishman. Any- 
body speak to me, me know nothing. Me a spy? 
Ask Ivan Branic, Ivan, Ivan.” 

In the momentary excitement which ensues you 
discover that even free England is not an absolutely 
safe haven for the refugee. He ney be ‘sent 
for” ary moment. They are talking about 
Thaddeus —Thaddeus who vanished a fortnight ago. 


D. 

"and then Veronica, a deformed girl with an 
artist’s forehead and a consumptive cough, walks 
slowly to the little platform and gives a recitation 
in Russian. 

It is a story of a Red Sunday in St. Petersburg. 
and as she proceeds her countenance becomes a 
battlefield of emotions and the auditors Jean 
forward with their chins in their palms gazing with 
watery eyes at the strange little figure that keeps 
lifting its arms, running to and fro, raising its 
voice to a shriek, and then dropping it toa whisper 
in its effort to plant anew the quick-sprouting seeds 
of anarchy. 

The recitation ends with a prayer that fires one’s 
soul, and you Icave with a vision of sleeping infants 
and of upturned faces of men, women, girls, and 
youths, joining in a silent, fervent appeal for the 
downfall of the Tsar. 

(Mr. P. Doubleyou will tell of the Chinese Quarter 
next week. 
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A Story of the Shortest Courtship on Record. 
By E. J. HART. 


Boy Jm was a horso-thief. He knew it himself 
thoroughly, and a good many men who had missed 
horses were pretty suspicious of him, but he was 
exceedingly “ slim ”’ in his way of doing things, and 
not all the skill and experience against which he 
pitted himself had ever been ablo to “round him 
up” once he was on a borrowed horse's back. 

His name arose from the fact that he had been 
on the prairie from boyhood, though he was now 
twenty-six or seven, with a weather-tanned face, 
whose dark skin was broken by several scars. 
His roady smile and merry eyes, surmounted by & 
shock of curly brown hair, had still something of a 
boyish look about them. 

yond that, he was a tall, wiry, active man, 
whose muscular body and sinewy limbs had been 
strengthened and kept supple by hard work and 
constant exercise in the open air, for, let it be under- 
stood, he was not a horse-thief exclusively. He 
would work as steadily as any man on tho plains 
for three, six, or even twelve months. Then he 
would vanish like a cloud, and always a horse 
vanished with him. Why he did it no one knew. 

It had happened again last night. The old long- 
ing, restless and persistent, had come on him in the 
night, and the horse he was riding now had been 
appropriated as a sacrifice to the craving. By dint 
of steady riding and short breaks for rest he had 
placed a huge slice of prairie betwen himself and 
the spot -where he had worked continually for the 
best part of a year. 

In front of him, rising like a row of gigantic 
bubbles from the earth, stood a line of hills, and it 
was towards these he had been heading all morning. 


ees ~-They looked quite near, but his cag og eye, as 


clear and keen as an eagle’s, told him he had three 
good miles to cover before he reached their base. 

There he would find a gorge, a huge crack in the 
hills, down whose rugged side dropped a cataract. 
The water, striking the earth with a roar, frothed 
furiously over rocks and boulders into a valle 
which opened out at the far end of the chasm, and, 
fod by a hundred hills from either flank, soon became 
a deep and dangerous torrent. About three miles 
down the valley was a tree-hidden cave whero he 
had once retired in peace and security for many 
weeks. 

Badienly Boy Jim turned his head and looked 
back. Behind him were five black dots. They had 
not been there a few minutes before. He stopped 
his mount and watched them until they grew into 
five toy horses with dolls on their backs. Then, 
swinging round again, he sent his own steed forward 
at a steady pace. 

There was no need to tell him that the men behind 
were messengers of death, with lassos at their 
saddles and revolvers at their hi The discovery 
did not disturb his peace of mind in the least. He 
had nursed his horse carefully, while his pursuers 
must have ridden hard for hours to get sight of him. 
With the cavern waiting for him down the valley, 
he had nothing to fear. It was tame, almost 
ridiculous, though his pursuers must be in deadly 
earnest to have stuck to his trail with such dogged 
tenacity. 

Ten minutes later Boy Jim dashed into the cafion, 
and, keeping to the right of the stream, eme' 
into the valley beyond at an increased 5; . The 
turf be‘sveen the river and the foot of the hill was 
verdant and flat, offering a splendid stretch of 
si going for a final burst. . 

_bend brought him in aint of a cow placidly 
grazing half a mile ahead, and, beyond that, with a 
thin wreath of smoke floating out of an iron chimney, 
stood a wooden shanty of considerable size, 

The valley was inhabited ! 

A woman came out of the building, holding a child 
by the hand. She caught sight of the rider, and, 
deserting the child for a moment, ran ahead and 
tried to chase some chickens towards the hut, 
evidently thinking they might be trampled upon. 
The ter, left at liberty, took off a soft cap, 
and darting in a zig-zag line after a butterfly, got 
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Complete Short Story. 


very near the edge of the stream before the woman 
discovered it. Leaving the chickens to their fate, 
she darted across with incredible speed, letting out 
a wild cry of warning at the same time. 

It was too late. The child, with its eye on the 
speck of moving colour, and lost to all sense of 
danger, went headlong over the bank into the deep, 
swift current. below. : 

Boy Jim was thirty yards away when this hap- 
sand, and the scream which the woman gave made 
his blood tingle. He had never heard such agony 
and despair in a human voice before. It seemed 
to be calling upon the whole universe for aid. 

Pulling his horse on its haunches at the womans 
side, he sprang off and, crying “ Hold him!” 
dived into the stream. It was a splondid leap, and 
brought him to the surface close to where the child 
was vainly struggling for breath. To seize it and 
turn on his back was the work of an instant. Feel- 
ing the uselessness of swimming against the current, 
he floated with it, kicking out for the bank. 

It scemed an eternity before he reached it, and 
when, assisted by the woman’s hands, he scrambled 
on to dry ground, he was pretty well exhausted. 
The instinct of self-prescrvation was active, how- 
evor, and he looked round for his horse. It was 
peacefully grazing four hundred yards up the 
valley in the direction he had come. A mile beyond 
it, coming toward them like the wind, were five 
horsemen riding almost abreast. 

“ How iy thank you?” said the woman, 
clasping the child to her and trying to soothe its 
frightened howls. 

He laughed bitterly. “I'm too wet an’ too 
winded to run, an’ my gun’s full o’ water,” he 
remarked. ‘The only thing you can do is to cut 
me down and bury me—when they’ve finished.” 

He nodded towards the rapidly approaching 
pursuers. 

She looked at ‘them and then at him with » 
startled face, which grew suddenly white. “‘ What 
you bin doin’ ?”’ she asked. 

“T borrowed that hoss,” was the grim reply. 

Her eyes travelled from the horsemen to his face, 
and then flashed with sudden determination. : 

“Go into the house,” she said, ‘ Quick! 
Don’t run; walk sharp.” 

“‘ What’s the use o’ that ?”” he began. 

“ Don’t talk,” she almost hissed. ‘‘ Get inside !”’ 

He obeyed, half mechanically. The woman 
followed him, and, closing the door, sat the now 
subdued child in a chair. F 

“* What's yen name ?” she asked. 

“They call me ‘Boy Jim.’ Jim Hallet really. 
I bin ranching at Mawson’s place, and trekked last 
night.” 

She nodded and looked at him thoughtfully. 
“ Ever bin to Gully Flat ?” she asked. 

“Know it backwards,” he said. 

The thud of hoofs outside was distinctly heard. 

“Don’t you speak,” she commanded, “ *cept to 
back me up. My name was Mary Trail. D’ye 
understand ?” 

He did not understand, and before he could ask 
the door flew open, and Ginger Dick, a giant with 
red hair and beard, asppet inside, followed by 
Nosey Thompson, who had a roboscis like the 
famous Duke of Wellington’s, only longer. Behind 
them were two other men, and they all held revol- 
vers in their hands. The fifth rider stood at a 
distance, holding the horses. 

“You kin put your hands up, Boy Jim,” said 
Ginger Dick. ‘I reckon we got you this time.” 

The woman stepped between them, and, putting 
her hands on her hips, looked at the speaker with 
flashing eyes. 

“ You got red hair,” she remarked, ‘‘ sticking out 
o’ the ugliest head I ever seen, but it’s real pretty 
compared with your cheek. How dare you open 
my door without knocking ?” 

“You'll excuse me, marm,” said Ginger firmly, 
“ but you're harbouring a hoss-thief, and we ain’t 
standing on ceremony with him.” 

“You're telling lies!” replied the woman. “TI 
sent for him. He'd have gone back to-night.” 

The four men looked at her and fidgeted uneasily. 
They were all troubled with the inbred courtesy 
and respect for women which is characteristic of 
the rancher. 

““ We're sorry, marm,” interposed Nosey Thomp- 
son. ‘ You've got a kind heart, but that story 
won't wash.” 

The women eyed him scornfully. 
seo as far as the end of your nose,” she remarked 
in a biting tone, “ you'd notice this child sitting 
here wet through.” She swung round sideways, 
so that they might see the man behind her. He 
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was standing in a pool of water which had trickled 
from his clothes. 

“Look at him!” she cried. “ This horse-thief, 
as you call him, was being chased. His only 
chance was to keep on riding, but he stops to fetch 
my little ‘un outer the river. Didn’t stop to take 
his gun off even so’s he could shoot. Think he'd 
ha’ dono that if he was runnin’ away ?” 

Nosey Thompson licked his lips and drew the 
back of his free hand across his mouth, while 
Ginger stared at the woman and their prisoner with 
a face expressing deep thought. 

“ Said you sent for him, marm, didn’t you ?”’ he 
inquired. ‘‘ What for?” 

For the first time the woman hesitated, and a 
flush came into her cheeks. 

“It ain’t no business o’ yours,” she said ; “ but 
I reckon I'll have to tell you. I’m Tam Macpher- 
son’s widder, an’ I knew Jim Hallet afore 1 was 
married. He used to come sparking me at Gully 
Flat, but we quarrelled *bout nothing, an’ he went 
away. The rest don’t matter, only I heard he was 
ranching at Mawson’s, an’ sent word to him as | 
was here—an’ free—an’ willin’ to see him.” 

She spoke with all the embarrassment of a 
woman making an awkward confession, but Ginger 
Dick’s face was still hard and incredulous. 

“What you got to say to that? ” he inquired, 
looking at Boy Jim. 

“Nothing,” was the curt reply. 
business.” 

' an it’s my business to know if 'm bein’ 
spoofed,’ 


“It ain’t your 


> he retorted ; ‘an’ I’m going ter know. 
lf widder Macpherson sent for you it was to make 
it up, I reckon. An’ if you came to see her, it 
was with the same idea. So you won't object to 
marry him—right away.” He looked at her in- 
quiringly. 

« Ain’t bin asked yet,” she replied, “not by Jim.” 

“Wal,” remarked Nosey Thompson, “ he kin ax 
you now, an’ we'll know by your answer whether 
you bin lying.” 

Boy Jim looked at the woman’s well-developed 
figure and pretty face with a glint of admiration in 
his eyes. Her powers of invention and superb 
acting proclaimed her to be more than usually 
clever, and she was not a day over twenty-five. 

‘‘ Mrs. Macpherson could ha’ had me when her 
name was Mary Trail. She kin have me now. 
came here to ax her. What you say, Mary ? » 

“J reckon I will,” she said, “ but don’t quarrel 
with me agen ’bout the way I do my hair.” 

A visible grin spread over the features of the 
other three men, but Ginger Dick scowled. 

“Wal,” he remarked, ‘* Minister Todd is outside 
minding the horses. He came to see as you got 
justice. Guess we'll fetch him in and hitch you 
two together in no time.” 

The woman went crimson, and Boy Jim took 
a step forward. 

“That is,” continued the speaker, “if you ain't 
foolin’ us.” 

“T ain’t objectin’,” said the woman before her 
supposed lover could speak. “ There’s more room 
outeide.” 

They all trooped out, and after things had been 
explained to Minister Todd, he stood inside a circle 
of men and horses to solemnly perform the marriage 
ceremony between a very wet bridegroom and a 
very white-faced bride, who, nevertheless, responded 
to the questions in a firm voice. 

When it was over they rode away, tclling Boy 

Jim he could fetch the horse back after the honey- 
moon. 
“Wal,” said Jim when they had disappeared, 
“‘ you done me a good turn on’ yourself a bad one. 
Guess I'll ketch that hoss an’ git a move on me, 
if you're willing.” He was feeling very shy in the 
presence of his wife. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “you'd bettor go, ef you 
want to.” 

“Would you—would you let me stay?” he 
stammered, and even his deep tan could not hide 
the colour in his face. 

“T reckon I would,” she informed him. ‘ You'll 
find some dry clothes o’ Tam’s in a box in the far 
room. He was just your size, but not so good- 
looking.” 

“Give over!” she gasped a minute later. 
“You'll have me as wet as yourself, Jim.” 

He laughed joyously, and, lifting her in his arms, 
carried her into the shanty to attend to the child. 

That was Boy Jim’s last theft. He owns many 
horses and much cattle himself now, as well as 4 
large family, and his wife declares that premarital 
courtships are a mistake, inasmuch as her husband 
has been courting her ever since, 


Mark postcards “ Employ.” (See page 480.) 
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“GUARD, WASH your FACE!” 


aS a ne 
Odd Rules and Regulations of Railway Comp: nies. 


“THe upper guard must sit on the last carriag>, 
facing the engine, and should wear wire spectacles 
to protect his eyes from ashes. It is his duty to 
notify the engine-man when he is going too quick 
or too slow. ‘The right arm extended indicates the 
latter, the left if going too fast.” 

Such regulations read like lunatic ravings, but 
they were actually in force little more than seventy 
years ago. They were published in the year 1839 
for use on the London and Birmingham Railway. 

Study of the by-laws and regulations made by 
railway companies all the world over provides food 
for amusement. 

The other day the Kursk-Sevastopol Railway 
authorities were hauled over the coals by some 
high Government official because their servants 
were notclean. They replied by bu ilding a travelling 
bath—a carriage ‘containing baths, and a dressing- 
rom. This travels from station to station accord- 
ing to a regular time-table, and all employees are 
compelled, under pain of dismissal, to take a 
weekly wash. 

On another Russian line, the Vladikav-kaz, an 
extraordinary circular was issued to the signalmen, 
forbidding them to lie on the line at points. 

It seems that the signalmen on this line are 
badly overworked, and in order to get a little sleep 
when cn night duty, have made a practice of lying 
down on the rails in order to be awakened by the 
vibration of the approaching train. This caused 
the death of so many of the unfortunate men that 
the result was the amazing edict which we have 
mentioned. . 

Speaking of orders that affect railway servants, 
guards on the Boston elevated railway system 
have been ordered to reccive lessons in voice pro- 
duction. It has been complained that passengers 
were unalle to hear or understand the names of 
the stations as shouted at cach stop. ‘The company 
are therefore going to the expense of teaching their 
guards to pronounce the words properly, and to 
utter them distinctly. Any guard who fails to 
profit by the instruction given is liable to be dis- 
charged. 

There is nothing so small that it escapes the notice 
of the magnates who control a great railway com- 
pany. Not long ago an order was issued by the 
Great Western Railway that porters were not to 
go through the train collecting the papers left: by 
passengers. ‘The duty was relegated to guards. 

The Great Northern, too, have a regulation on 
the same subject. Men are detailed to gather all 
the Icft newspapers and store them. They are 
disposed of a3 waste-paper, and the proceeds go 
into the pockets of the shareholders. 

The Belgian railways are even more economical. 
In Belgium the papers found in the carriages are 
collected and ‘teed to make the cardboard for tickets. 

Four years ago a new regulation of the Board of 
Trade permitted English railways to charge for 
violoncellos as extra luggage. One of our com- 
panies thercupon issued a fist of musical instru- 
ments which are barred from passenger carriages. 
It includes * double bass,” ‘“ bass viol,” “ cello,” 
“Breach hora,” “cuphonium,” ‘saxhorn,” and 
“drums,” also the Calabrian bagpipes. The 
genuine Scottish article is, however, permitted to 
travel free. 

Switzerland has gone a point further. The hig 
hats which were so much in vogue a year ago, and 
which are still to the fore. are, by a regulation of 
the Swiss State Railways, to be classed as bicycle 

wheels and carried in the luggage-van. The limit 
permitted to be worn by any passenger is thirty-one 
and a half inches in diameter. Any lady wearing 
a hat of larger dimensions must cither ride in the 
luggage-van or deposit her hat there and enter 
the carriage bare-headed. 

Still on the subject of carriage of goods, a regula- 
tion in force on French railways is worth men- 
tioning. Any first or second class passenger 
travelling with valuables may have a whole carriage 
reserved for him by paying the price of a single ticket 
and of a charge calculated on a weight ten times 


that of the actual weight of the packet he is carrying. 


young women, becomingly 
dressed. slipped and fell together in the slushy 
pool of the crossing. They arose wet and angry. 

“Wring out, wild belles!” commented an 
observer, such an addition of insult to injury 
being condemned by all who overheard. 
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Ficld Day has been given in a 
large garrison town, and the morn- 
ing of the event turns out too wet 
for a parade, the order for post- 
poning it is signalled by hoisting 
a large 
provided fur that purpose, which 
issituated in a 
so that it can 
point of the garrison. 
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NO PARADE TO-DAY. 
Wuey an order for a general 


ball on the flagstaff 


griiag position 
seen from every 


—— 


FOR THE SIGNALMAN. 

Wuere the steps Icading from railway signal boxes 
little barrier is usually 
erected to pre- 
vent accidents. 
The wooden 
barricr is several 
feet in length, 
and is __ placed 
immediately in 
front of the 
steps, so that 

rsons_ coming 
rom the cabin 
must turn either 
to the right or 
left when they 
reach the foot of 
the stairs. This 
prevents absent- 


minded signalmen stepping straight on to the railway 
line where a passing train might cause a fatal accident: 


HOLDS THE PAPER, 

Most of the fruit which comes here from the Colonies 
is packed in the open air or in sheds almost as much 
exposed. The cases are lined with paper, and the 
latter often becomes disarranged, particularly if there is 
a breeze. The 
packers often 
insert a bit of 4 
stick from side ; 
to side, which (yj 
presses on the 
lining, to retain 
it in place. A 
better way is to 
use clips like the 
one shown in the 
picture. They 
are easily made 
out of a piece of 
fencing wire, and 
hold the paper 
securely without 
being in the way. As the practice of putting up 
the better kinds of fruit into boxes is coming into 
vogue in this country, growers may be glad to adopt 


this tip. 


A USEFUL WEDGE. 

Ix the course of their occupation wood-cutters 
require wedges to further their work of felling and 
splitting timber. When these instruments are made 

= entirely of iron it is 
we necessary to be provided 

RS with a heavy wooden 

r mallet with which to 
drive them. Our 
picture shows a com- 
bined wedge which is 
infinitely better. The 
iron part, A, which 
enters the timber is 
made hollow for about 
three inches at the 
top; this forms a 
socket into which a 
wooden plug or haft, 
B, is fitted. The latter 
is provided with an iron 
ring, C, which prevents 
the plug being destroyed 
by the blows laid upon 
it. By using this 
wedge the nced of a 
done away with as the woodman 
his axe to drive it 


mallet is entirely 
simply uscs the pole or back of 


with 


461. 


f DEAD MEN TELLING TALES. 


Life Stories of Famous Pecple that have Caused 


Trouble and Consternation. 


Ix a month or two there is to be published 


Wagner's life-story written by himself, and this 
fact is causing great excitement in certain quarters. 


“ Unadorned Truthfulness "is the great musician’s 


own description of his book. and that being so, it 


is move than probable that there are some truths 
in it that will annoy many of those who have 


survived him. 


After the book was written, it appears. it was 
put into type by Talian compositors. Twelve 
copies were afterwards printed, and these were 
carefully preserved by members of the Wagner 
family. while the noteboo.s use. in writing the 
book were burnt after the first proofs had been 
corrected. 

This is not by any means the only instance of 
dead men breaking the proverb that says they tell 
no tales. 

Germany—and the Kaiser in particular—is 
specially unfortunate in this sort of thing. for 
there are at least three hooks of recollections 
waiting to be published that may be likened to 
bombs waiting to burst. 

A year or two ago the Kaiser was moved to fury 
by the publication of Prince Hohentohe’s recollec- 
tions. A few years after his father’s death the 
Prince's son published his father’s private diary, 
and the world in general read some astonishing 
things. 

For instance, how the Kaiser said Bismarck came 
“ very near throwing the inkpot at my head.” And 
how Bismarck advised Hohenlohe to “ keep out of 


the Emperor's sight as much as possible.” To 
which Hohenlohe added the plaintive note: 


“ Easier said than done.” 

The Kaiser's rage found vent ina furious hundred- 
word telegram to the Prince's son; and when the 
loyal Germans heard that, the book went like hot 
cakes. But the Prince's son had to resign his 
Official appointment. 

Every now and then the Kaiser has heen thrown 
into a panie by rumours that the third volume of 
Bismarck's own life-story is to be published, bat i 
is now definitely stated that this * bomb ” will not 
burat till after his Majesty’s death. 

The first two volumes have already becn published, 
but it is the third that is supposed to contain all 
sorts of tremendous State secrets. Bismarck left 
orders that the manuscript should he deposited in 
the safe of a London bank, evidently fearing that 
it would be too great a temptation to the Kaiser 
to have it suppressed or destroyed. 

When the Kaiser's tuto, Herr Hintzpeter, died 
a year or t.vo ago, it was discovered that certain 
confidential papers mentioned in his will had been 
stolen. So far as is known to the public they have 
never becn recovered, and their possible publication 
haunts the Kaiser like a horrid ghost. 

Another great German statesman, 
stein, who died last year, also left 
dangerous recollections, but as these are in fairly 
safe hands his Majesty is saved some anxiety. But, 
at the same time, the Hehenlohe papers were sup- 
posed to be in safe hands, and yet even they saw 
the light. 

There are a number of people still alive whose 
recollections would make sensational reading. 
Everybody was surprised last year to hear that the 
Empress Eugénie’s recollections were to be issued 
at once, but almost at the last moment the book 
was withdrawn, and a remarkable plot was disclosed. 

Knowing the enormous value of such a book, 
some unscrupulous people had forged an entire 
work in the Empress’s name, had it printed in five 
different languages, and were actually on the point 
of publication when the secret leaked out, and the 

Empress issued an emphatic denial that she had 
written the book. If her memoirs are published at 
all, they will not see the light until long after her 
death. 

One of Princess Louise of Belgium’s most 
successful ways of raising money used to consist 
of issuing a statement that she was just about to 
publish her memoirs. telling the whole horrid truth 
about her father, the late King Leopold, and her 
husband. Prince Philip of Coburg. This usually 
had the desired effect of making these two gentle- 
men pay up. for she gave them a hint of how things 
would look in a sensational letter she wrote to @ 
Duich newspaper. 
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OUR “KNOWLEDGE TESTS.” 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


CR'MINALS AS REFORMERS. 


Mrs. Maybrick was Responsible for the Criminal 
Court of Appeal. 


Tre Stepney affair will bring about one good 
result, and that is, that tho police will be better 
armod in tho future. Probably, too, the Aliens Act 
will be improved and a more stringent law passed 
to prevent tho admission of foreign criminals into 
the country. This is not an isolated instance, by 
any means, of reform being brought about by 
crime. 

Ono of our most recent and greatest reforms is 
tho Court of Criminal Appeal. Few people know 
the causes that brought it into being, however. It 
is duc in a large measuro to Mrs. Maybrick. 

Many will recall tho great outcry that broke out 
directly that unfortunate womon was convicted at 
the Liverpoo! Assizes in 1889. Mectings were held 
all over the country, petitions poured into the Home 
Office, and everywhere ‘“ Maybrick Committees ” 
sprang up to protest against the sentence. 

It was on August 7th, 1889, that she was 
sentenced to death by Mr. Justice Stephen. Eight 
days later there was a discussion in the House of 
Lords as to the establishment of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. After some debate tho matter was allowed 
to drop. But ever since then, until the Court 
became an actuality two years ago, there was a 
quiot and steady agitation for its oundation ; and 
we owe that reform to a condemned murderess ! 

Most people will recollect the brutal murder of 
Miss Mary Money in Merstham Tunnel a few years 
ago. That railway horror emphasised the pressing 
need for better-lighted trains, corridor carriages, 
and more easily-reached alarms. All theso reforms 
have come about. The rolling-stock of the railways 
has vestly improved in the intervening six years, 
and a greater part of it has been due to the outcry 
then mado. 

It was Charles Reade, in his famous novel ‘‘ Never 
Too Late to Mend,” who called attention to the 
need of prison reform. His story was founded on 
fact. A poor boy named Andrews committed 
suicide in Winson Green Gaol, Birmingham. The 
unhappy victim of the brutality of a fiendish 

rnor, his little life was made one long torment. 

Although the governor was tried at the 
Warwick Assizes for causing the death of his 
prisoner, he escaped on a technical point, and 
received only three months’ imprisonment. The 
case, however, brought tho horrors that were 
committed on prisoners forcibly to the front, and 
caused a considerable improvement in the con- 
dition of those behind prison bars. 

Many pees will remember the great Liberator 
frauds. ere are hundreds of persons who are 
still suffering from the effects of the crash. But 
Jabez Balfour, who was responsible, was not 
sentenced until three years after, and it was mainly 
due to his own crime that ho was brought to justice. 
In December, 1892, he fled to the Argentine. At 
that time there was no extradition treaty with the 
South American state. 

Detectives followed the ex-M.P., and oven 
watched his sleeping place by night. They were 
unable to arrest him, however, though there was 
absolutely nothing to prevent their following him 
about. At last it was announced that the Argentine 
and Great Britain had agreed to an extradition 
treaty. Within a fow hours of signing it Jabez 
Balfour was in the clutches of the law. 

The cruel death of an unhappy little chimney- 

swvep’s apprentice, who was suffocated in a chimnoy, 
lcd to another great reform. The Chimney Sweep 
Act was rapidly passed, and it abolished for ever 
the employment of “ climbing boys.” 
_ In 1867 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the ‘‘ Sheffield Outrages,” as they were 
called. Workmen who had offended against the 
trades unions were made to suffer in many ways, 
from mere personal annoyance to death. 

It was proved that these crimes were ordcred 
and arranged by one Broadhead, and paid for out 
of the union funds! Out of these crimes, to detail 
one-tenth of which would fill a page, have arisen tho 
various reforms in favour of the working-man. Up 
till then he had been treated as though he were 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 10. 


(i) TONTINE BONUS. : 

The winning explanation was supplied by J. T. 
Fereday, Dudley Road, Brierley Hill, Staffs. who wrote 
as follows: = 

The members of a Tontine (so named after Lorenzo 
Tonti) join in making a loan. The borrower pays 
interest annually. When a member dics, his interest 
is distributed as a bonus among the survivors. The 
last survivor receives the whole interest. When he 
dics the capital falls to the borrower. 


(2) SINKING FUND: 

J. R. Morris, 30 Little Clarendon Street, Oxford, 
was the winner in this Test. His attempt reads as 
follows : 

ASinking Fund is a portion of the income or profits 
allocated by a Government, corporation, company, OF 
individual, at certain periods towards the radual 
payment of a debt or contingent liability. us, by 
degrecs, the encumbranco 18 reduced or “sunk. 
Hence the adoption of this phrase. 


(3) FREEDOM OF THE CITY. 

The definition selected as the best was receired from 
G. Heatley, 16 Victoria Street, Birmingham, to whom 
the half-guinea prize has been sent. The winner wrote 
as follows : 

A city often recognises distinguished services, 
rendered either to itself or to the whole country, by 
making the person a Freeman of the City. This 
really means gratuitous admission to the rights of 
citizenship, but does not, however, carry with it 
voting powers. 

(4) PRIVY COUNCILLOR. 

The prize of 103. 6d. has been awarded to E. E+ 
Napper, 3 Kinveachy Gardens, Charlton, Kent, for 
the following definition : 

Privy Councillors are distinguished _ persons 
appointed ty the Sovereign to assist him in an adviso 
capacity. They are under oath to keep the King's 
counsel secret, and are entitled to be addressed as 
“Right Honourable.” The accession and demise 
of the Sovercign are proclaimed by them. 

(5) PARTHIAN SHOT. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. has been won by C. A. Payne, 
68 Kent Road, Swindon, Wilts, for the subjotned 
explanation ! 

A Parthian Shot is usually a telling remark delivered 
when leaving by one who is apparently beaten in 
argument. The Parthians, an ancient Asiatic race, 
were magnificent horsemen and bowmen. In warfare 
they fled before opponents, apparently routed, but 
in retreating turned in their saddles and shot with 
deadly accuracy. 

(6) MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 

This phrase was best explained by C. R. Waterer, 
Highfield, Northdown Avenue, Margate, in the following 
terms : 

A Marriage Settlement is a legal document, the 
purpose of which is to tie up certain property, real or 

ersonal, so that the income may go to either the 

usband or wife, as the document may provide, 
during their lives, and after their death to any children 
of the marriage. 


THIS WEEK’S CONTEST. 


You will often see, when reading a ech or an 
article, that some word or phrase is used which, though 
easily understood by most, is not to be found in the 
dictionary. 

In our everyday conversation, too, we are in the 
habit of employing phrases which would cause us some 
little trouble to define proven 

You are probably familiar with every word in the 
following list. 

Nevertheless, we will give half-a-guinea to readers 
who send in the best defaition in ordinary, common- 
sense language of any one of the words or phrases : 

(1) Ancient Lights. 

(2) Morganatic Marriages, 
(3) Right of Way. 

(4) Treasure Trove. 

(5) “Warp” and “ Woof.” 
(6) Rate of Exchange. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a “ay as you can—in an 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and attac 
your name and address. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 9, 191), 


PRINCE EDWARD AT OXFORD, 


Some of the Rules and Regulations Our Future 


King Will Obey. 
As it has been officially docided that the Prince 


of Wales is to go “up” to Oxford for a couple ot 
years, all loyal readers of Pearson's Weekly wil 
doubtless be interested to know what the youn: 
Prince will have to go through during his colic... 
career. 


In the first place, before being admitted he v i! 


have to pass an examination known as ** Small: ” 
(of which the more formal title is “* Responsions ”). 
In this he will have no paride | because it i: 
really no harder than the exam. h 

years ago before enterin Osborne. The onl, 
difference is that in “ Smalls” the student has to 
“take” Greek whether he likes it or not. 


e passed a few 


This is immediately followed by another exam. 


known as “matriculation,” which is set by the 
college—not by the University—and is in mo: 
cases easier to pass than “ Smalls.”* 


His preliminary exams. passed, it is probalil: 


that His Royal Highness will enter into the soci! 
life of Oxford with that whole-heartedness that was 
so marked a characteristic of his grandfather. 


The young prince will doybtless find some of the 


regulations a trifle exacting. For instance, ho will 
have to be fully dressed and ready to “ keep” 
chapel at eight o’clock—if not every morning, at 
least four days a week. 


Chapel lasts about twenty minutes. From cight- 


forty-five till ten he will breakfast. This may seem 
rather a long time for breakfast, but it must not 
be forgotten that ’Varsity breakfast is as importan! 
a meal as dinner, and generally comprises four «© 
five courses, as lunch for the most part consists 0! 
bread-and-cheese only. For this reason breakfs-t 
is frequently known as “ brunch.” 


From ten till one, with perhaps an hour's interval, 


he will attend lectures, for which he will have to 
don “ academical dress,” which consists of a gown 
that is a little shorter than the ordinary lounge-coat, 
and a “ mortar-board.” 


The afternoon he will have to himself, and, if h« 


decides to devote himself scriously to athletics, will 
be invited by the various secretaries of the diflerent 
athletic clubs to “‘ turn up.” 


If, as is not improbable, he wishes to take up 


rowing, he will be duly “ tubbed.” 


*Tubbing” consists of sitting in a short, heavy 


boat which holds two beginners and one ‘‘ coach.’ 
The beginners do their best to row under the super- 
vision of their coach, who keeps up @ running firo 
of comment on their efforts. It is well known 
that tho language of coaches is not of the choicest. 


For dinner the Prince will again don nis gown. 


Dinner is served in hall, the undergraduates sitting 
at long tables that are divided according to the 
number of years that students have “kept.” Thus 
all those in their first year, called ‘‘ Freshers,” sit 


at one long table, those in their second year at 


another, and soon. The dons, or professors of the 


college, sit on a dais. 

At nine o’clock “Tom Tower ”"—that is to say, 
the tower of Christ Church—which can be heard 
all over Oxford, tolls for about ten minutes, at the 
end of which His Royal Highness will be required 
to be in his own college. The college gates are 
closod at this time, and he will have to pay a fine 
of threepence if he ‘ knocks in” between closing- 
time and eleven o'clock. 

Between eleven and twelve the fine is one 
shilling. To be later than twelve is a very serious 
offence. The smallest fine for this is twenty 
shillings. 

After dusk the Prince will have to wear his cap 
and gown, and if he fails to do this ho will run the 
risk of being “‘ progged,” which is Oxonian for falling 
into the clutches of the Proctor. The Proctor is a 
don and takes the place of a University policeman. 
After dusk he patrols the city, accompanicd by 
some half-dozen ‘ bulldogs ”’—that is to say, men 
of the working-class who have been expert runner=. 

One of these men approaches an undergraduate 
and tells him that the senior (or junior, a3 the caso 
a be) Proctor wishes to speak with him. 


a serf, You may send in your explanation of all the six | « ene under uate takes to his heels, it is the 

‘ if you like, but ca eel ts written on a separate bulldog’s uty to follow. He may not lay 

; 2. seal a : postcard. hands on the man, but dogs his footsteps until 

=a rt ad Saal : man your love is growing cold Address your posteard to the “Test” Editor, midnight, when the student is compelled to ‘* knock 
ae - won mp acom his paper. ,, | Pearson's Weekly. 18 Henrictta Street, London, | in” to his own college. His name is then obtaine a] 
_ Helen: But tell him his dinner is cold and he'll | W.C., to arrive not later than Thursday, February | from the porter, and a heavy fine awaits him the 
jamp six feet, 9th. next day. 

P * The rdié-made all ways foul for two nights, but not one boy stayed im.” Each ‘ef these word’ can be spelt—-— tg” 
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F war cones neve. | ANOTHER $2250 OFFERED 


WHY CUP-TIES ARE FIERCER. 
IN FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


£ s. d. is Really at the Bottom of the Matter. 
Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen 


“TperE is good reason for believing that the 
Football Association Cup-ties will be fought out in 

ficrcer fashion than ever before in the history of the | . . 

game,” thus wrote a well-known football critic on aL in Association Football, and we have therefore 
the eve of the first round, and some of the thirty Grcined sls bi ee Pe ee of enabling 
mit games bozo iim out only too truly. TI ee astm ie 

Rough, as distinguished from merely vigorous, | display their skill in following up football, and ais fosters 
play is unfortunately on the increase in professional | their interest in the game, 
tootball, and the amount of foul play in League You may submit one coupon only, but different members 
matches this season constitutes a ee. of one may inclose their entry forms for the same 

The reasons for this deplorable state of affairs are ee ee Ba is Te ag euvelops. No othor communt- 

retty plain. As a help and uide to the exercise j 
P Te begin with, with most of the clubs the struggle | we eating Tur ee ibe eau 
for financial existence yearly becomes harder. This Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
may soem rather estrange considering the still er ae nae records of individual players, 
growing po ularity of professional football. But pas matenee 
to some clubs at least a large following is not always 
a blessing. 

It conte means that they have to go to 
great expense in providing siltah accommodation ; 
then they have a run of bad luck ; attendances fall 
off, but rent and maintenance charges go on. 
Moreover, football a lan in general demand 
increased comfort, which means increased expense 
to the clubs. 

Apart from that, however, expenses tend to 
increase. It is true that while nominally abolished, 
the wage limit of £208 per annum: remains in 
practice, but the giving of “benefits,” the giving 
a player a share in his transfer fee, and the 
legalisation of bonuses all decrease a club’s profits. 

Then, owing to the prevalence of foul play, 
injuries are so frequent that clubs have to retain a 
large number of players. 

Anyway, for one reason or another few clubs are 
really solvent, and most of them lead a hand-to- 
mouth existence. They look to success in the Cup- 
ties to save them from bankruptcy. The rewards 
of victory are enormous. Last year, for example, 
Barnsley and Newcastle United, as their share of 
the Semi-Final and Final gates, received respectively 
£5,380 93. 8d., and £4,301 9s. 2d., apart from their 
takings in the earlier rounds. To reach even the 


Pearson’s Football Contest No. 19 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Feb. 1ith, 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw dow't cross ont either. 

Aston Villa (0) v Notts Forest (0) 
Liverpool (3) v Sheffield Wed. (1) 
Notts County (2) v Newcaetle United (2) 
Sunderland (0) v Blackburn Rovers (0) 
Sheffield United v Manchester City * 
Preston North End (4) v Tottenham Hotspur (1) 
Huddersfield Town v Derby County * 
Chelsea v Clapton Orient * 
Burnley (2) v Fulham (0) 
Leicester Fosse (3) v Glossop (1) 
Stockport County (1) v Birmingham (1) 
Barnsley (2) v Lincoln City (1) 
Portsmouth (0) v Millwall (1) 
Brentford (1) v Leyton (0) 
Luton (1) v Queen’s Park R. (1) 
Bristol Rovers (0) v Plymouth (0) 
Brighton and Hove (4) v Coventry City (1) 
The above matches take place on the ground of the first-named, 
The figures denote the results of the corresponding matches of 
lust seuson. The star (*) indicates that no match took place 
last season. 

I agree to abide by the decision published én 
** Pearson’s Weekly “’ and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, The names of the teams which you believe will loso 
must bo crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with bis own name and 
address in ink. here you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 


2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
= it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
EARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘* FootBatt No. 19,” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 
attempts must arrive not later than first post Friday, 
February 10th. 


3. Only one coupon can be accepted from each reader. 


4. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of atie this sum will be divided. 


6. Should no oompetir give the correct result of all the 

_ matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 

from whom we receive the entry form containing the 

greatest number of correct results, Inthe event of a 

tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or 

anaes, Fatohes not being played the £250 will not be 
awarded. 


6. Tho Fditor will accept no responsibility in regard to the CUI OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
loss or non-delivery of auy attempt submitted, and —_— 
procf of posting wil not be accepted as proof of receipt. RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 16. 

m sqcaqe In this contest readers were invited to give forecasts of the 

7. The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any | results of football matches played on Saturday, Jan, 21st. 


Signature see Sonerdaal seetpuanEe cainistini sig bin alee BERS 


third round of the Cup may mean financial salvation alterationsthat may be made in the fixtures given. The prize of £25 has been awarded to Miss shford, 76 Tyne- 
to a club, and it is no wonder then that success is | 8. No correspondence will te entered into in connection | mouth Rd., S. Tottenham, who wae bale oes xpaullts oe 

% i i vi iti i i Owing to are.arrangement of fixtures by the Scottish League, 
often won by questionable tactics. ‘with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. | Dv Seat hate Be ot Of the matches for Jan. 2ist tes 


The players themselves have strong inducement 
to stick at little or nothing to snatch a victory. 
For success in the Cup-ties clubs may now distribute 
among the players bonuses ranging from £22 for 

. reaching the second round to £275 for winning the 
Cup. No doubt bonuses were secretly paid in 
former years, but they were generally paid to 
particular “stars,” and not to the whole team. 

Then under the new rules a club can give a man 
a fortnight’s notice for inefficiency or misconduct. 
Formerly a man sometimes turned sulky and 
deliberately let his side down in Cup-ties, secure in 
the knowledge that his wages would have to be 
paid till the end of the season, but now he dare not 
do so, and here again is a strong reason for men to 
go ‘all out” for victory. 

There are two other causes fof the increase in 
foul play—the first, weak refereeing ; the second, 
partisan and badly-behaved spectators. 

Weak referees are undoubtedly responsible for 
much foul play. Recently the Football Association 
found it necessary to remind referees that fair 


9. The published decision is final, and competitors may | not take place, and these were, therefore, ignored in arriving 
enter only on this understanding. at the result. 


rata apie 


TRY TO-DAY, AWARDED 
you MAY win I “B3E por TRIPLETS 
8, The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
9. Ne correspondence will be entered into in conncc- 
tion with the com etition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
10. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. ; 
The three phrases from which you are invited to make 
Triplets are as follows: 
Bearrick ATTENDS Saves: 
ANSWERING Trieriose CALs: 
Fatare Tries ScouTine: 
Exa:wple, not to be used, showing how to make Triplets: 
Phrase: ANSWERING TeLErHONE CAL'S. 
Example: CHARLte Tunes AGURAVATING. 
Result of Triplets No. 31 appears on Page 3 of Red 
Corer. 


TRIPLETS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

To make a ‘‘ Triplet”? you take any cne of the three 
hrases of three words given in the next column and add to 
it three additional words which begin with the same let:ers 
as the words of the phrase you have chosen. These initial 
letters may be used In any order you like, and the words you 
think out should have some bearing on the phra-e selected. 
It is the three words you add that are called a ** Triplet.”” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. Two Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied bya postal order for Gd. . 

2, When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a postal order for sizpence, and place it in an 


charging is permissible. : __ | envelope addressed tu the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, ENTRY FORM. TRIPLETS No. 34. 
he modern referee penalises the robust, a fair | Henrietta treat London W.C. No other communica- rer 

charge, while allowing such dirty tricks as e wing | tions must be inclosed. ; 2 oe i een cre ; 
ana bnceing to go ne aniabed,” The clean alee 3. Mark your envelope “Triplets No. 34°” in tho top No. of Postal Order 

finding himself pulled up for fair charging while his ey attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, ” 

opponents are allowed to foul him, gets disgusted | February 9th. Phrase Selected svercerersectrnerreys seeenneenenees . 

and stoops to tactics naturally distasteful to him. 5. Everyone who enters must send a pa order for 6u. f 4 

As regards spectators, in the early days of football | with the entry form. sds cont Le ae myable a Triplet ccseceseeeeers sakura eneyaniionees seearERaRoegDerdews 

‘ori ’ hu d., 

fad clay eee ee h gatomeray ee “& Co.” in the manner shown in this Phrase Selected ...-++..0 igeapeaes suvadbeeetcosesesscees 
acl. Peay’ ed and knew the game, but now & AIRS example. The number must be written in the 

section of football followers have never kicked a space provided on the entry form. Where Triplet assssvsesssasncencanssaenenerenenenansneneneseeseeets 


one P.O. of higher value is sent to cover 
more than one entry form, the number of this 

P.O. must be written on eac entry form. 
6. OF the amount received (after deducting ten per 
cent.), three-fourths will bo divided amongst the senders 
of the ten Triplets which are considered to be the. best 
by the adjudicators, by whon originality of idea will be 


ball in their lives, are vaume ignorant of the rules 
and desife only to see their las win, no matter how. 
By “ barracking ” the players, and “ baiting” the 
Rese they upset the men and encourage rough 
play. 

The Christmas week matches were marked and 


“* Pearson’s Weekly,” and to accept it as final, 
and I enter only on this understanding, and 


4 I anes to abide by the decision published #3 
agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


marred by a | ber of disgraceful incidents, | taken into consideration. If there are more senders than innit TERE 
players Caered oft foe fighti referees mobbed, one of a Triplet thus sclected by the adjudicators, a tenth Signed } 
ccd. so on. Why? Simply ecause in all the | Patt of ie three-fourths will be divided emongst ait Address  csesessrssanereeenens segeasisnesenssnndetaNaeTNee 
Leagues tho clubs are running 80 close that these “ ‘The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 

threo or four Christmas matches had an important | by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts Veceeccensagcenceeneesan coeeeeseneessengenseege 
bearing on promotion or relegation. show merit. \ 


— Differently, thus: “ Thee reign maid awl weighe fowl four too Knights, butt Knot won buoy staid ino” OT. 


ee 


? WerEra ENDING | 
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k Later still, he — zeae one evening, slammed = 
the front door, made a series of other nois 

Wy WN ofeb O 0 waking u the worn-out woman who was snatchin SPORTING SHIPP ETS. H fi 
a few minutes nosy cuee not quite ready, an rr 

VERY MAN LIKES— so he cussed a good deal. re en-o* 

7 eyLATTERY. | bspapenr Rhee But what's the use of going on. . Some Special P. as Pye “ Sorts of Spor:s 

ns courts & Every day in ae life of this ee ans ‘astimes. I 
i i man who said : “ Life is just one d—— g alter Owrxe to Grahame White’s win in 1910. the nis: Tae | 
toe tas a ee » lovely en ert caine another ”—was filled with annoyances and setbacks | Gordon-Bennett aeroplane race is to be held in Enlai { cost of ! 
the magistrate how her husband was. to his selfish ease, comfort, and vanity. over a nincty-four-mile course. : battlesh 
‘Amongst his many shortcomings was this—“ He It is this kind of poorly-minded creature that : change | 
crazy over every woman who is nice to him | every decent man and woman despises. A Miss Stewart has covered a flying half-n. and app 

and fates him.” "y But, again, what's the good of that ? You can’t | on Brooklands motor track at a speed of over cigh'.- on the 
Tho magistrate listened attentively and most ahem Agee @ hound. aa hide and jaan nine miles an hour on # 120 hp. car. will be. 

; ismissed ime 8 i would be impervious to chastisement or criticism. , . This 
palit, then dine te cn, saving: 1 nk | Hp land ho know, Ho Jos am hazed mA) wa ona tima og cf atten CU by te 
80 pave: .. eset ie alt - and that is all there a it, Perse Kearr. in the world and established many records. — ope 

e magistrate’s advice was only ha . He oo : ; 

should have told the lady to be the real one who Tar Heres: “ Have you seen papa?” Sampo Cueire, the five-year-old boxer, and who carried 

was nice and flattering to her husband all the time. The Duke : Yes. It’s all off.” turns the scale at 2 stone 2 pounds, is willing to ty \ For 

Considering that Nature decreed from the The Heiress: “You don’t mean to say that he | any boy in the kingdom his own‘hge and weight. motor 


refused to give his consent ?”* . : 
The Duke: “Ob, no! He said he'd give his 
consent—but not another cent.” 


beginning of the world that all male animals should 
go out chasing and do the conquest, and that even 
the highly developed mind of man of to-day is 
liable to feeak out into every kind of original sin 
now and again—when law and society isn’t watch- 
ing him—it’s rather amazing that so many of him 


keep so good. 
there is only one woman in # hundred who 
really understands that a man has to be constantly 
flattered if she is going to keep in his good graces. 
Consciously or unconsciously, he demands flattery, 
as every woman demands admiration. 


Nearly every woman’s jealousy comes from this 
want of knowledge 


Without the slightest sense of wrong or shame 
on either side, many @ married man has been 
friendly with a young girl because he has been 
able, with his influence, to holp her along in her 
ambitions. If tho girl is clean-minded and does 
nothing to compromise herself, she would be foolish 
to decline the aid. The man is satisfied because 
his vanity has been flattered. 

Every man loves to feel he is a benefactor. 
Impecunious people wouldn’t be able to borrow 
half-sovereigns and five-pound notes if the averago 
man wasn’t the fool of aie 

If I were a woman—which I’m not—and if I had 

_.. . @ husband—which I haven’t—I'd see that my 
husband got his fill of flattery, and that he got the 
* most of it at his own fireside. 

A woman who is married to @ man has nine 
points of the game in her favour. The man can’t 
get away from her without considerable trouble, in 
the first place—ehe’s got him right under her thumb 
to experiment on. 

But the other woman, who's playing the flattery 
game, supposing she’s doing it in the worst way, has 
to wait on his chances of calling, or stand around 
on windy street corners, compromising herself in 
many ways. 

There are scores and scores of ways in which 
women can, may, and will flatter men without any 
serious results arising. 

Man may be an ass to want flattery. Perhaps 
it’s an incurable disease. 

But generally there is not a bit of harm in it, 
and tho wife who won't flatter her husband once 
in a while will find out to her cost that there are 
many other women in the world who will. 

Then, of course, she'll howl because the brute 
enjoys it. 


WHAT IS LIFE? IT'S WHAT THERE was 2& 
YOU MABE IT. man once who 
gave voice to a 


famous phrase. He said: “Life is just one 
d— thing after another.” 

Of course, he was a married man. As a matter 
of fact, when he said this thing he had been married 
some years, had accumulated several children, had 
mado little Progress himself in worldly wealth or 
intollect, and his wife was wife, housekeeper, cook, 
charwoman, and maid-of-all-work. 

She wasn’t a bad sort. She was just a woman. 
She did the best she could in a meek and uncom- 
plaining way. 

As for the man, well, here are some of his sore 
trials to explain why he found married life dull 
and pretty near a dog’s existence. 

You will sympathise with him—perhaps ! 

When the first baby came he had to be roused 
out of his sleep at two o’clock in the morning, and 
in a snowstorm, to go for a doctor.—He cussed. 

Later, when the aby had the colic he had to 
walk it ea, down the bedroom: whilst his wife 
prepared flannels,—So he cussed some more. 


Similar sentences wanted of not less than 12 or more than 20 words.- Give both spellings. Use real words only. wT 


LocaL motorists have a @ petition to tin 
Governors of Dulwich College to have the toll-gate 
Colleg2 Road removed. It is the last toll-gate in 
or near London. 


THE BONE OF CONTENTION. 

“Morner’s compliments,” said the youngster 
to the butcher, “and she’s sent me to show you 
the big bone brought with the piece of beef this 
morning.” 

“Telf your mother next time I kills a bullock 
without bones in it I’ll make her @ present of a 
joint,” said the man of meat, with a grin. 

“Mother’s compliments,” continued the boy. 
‘and she says next time you find a bit of sirloin 
with a shoulder of mutton bone in it she'd like to 
buy the whole carcase as a curiosity.” 


—_— 


A Briwirscton Alderman is the record heavy. 
weight motor-cyclist in this country. He weighs ns 
fewer than 21} stone, and yet hie 23 L.-p. mount canis 
him with ease. 

The smallest goalkeeper in the first league belor:,:: 
to Middlegbrough, while Sunderland has tiv 
distinction of possessing the heaviest set of players 
in the same league. 


Tere are less than thirty footballers in the first 
league who are over six feet in height. ‘The majority 
of them are goalkeepers, half a dozen or <0 of them 
are backs, and only one forward. 


——, 


Tue conversation had turned on the subject of 
strikes and lock-outs. _ 

“Can anyone tell me” inquired the jocer, 
“why the locked-out workers are like a watch ?” 

“ ? ” 

“ Because in both ‘cases’ the ‘hands’ are 
outside the ‘ works.’ ” 


In Southern California, Didier Masson, an intrepid 
airman, delivers newspapers and letters in his acro- 
plane. He recently made a sixty-mile flight to delive: 
500 copies of the Los ANGELES TIMES. 


AN enterprising photographer in Edgware Roa‘ 
has sastiaed an aroglane which formerly belonge:! 
to the Hon. Alan Boyle, and he is reaping a rich harve~t 
by taking pictures of budding fliers in the machine. 


eset 
NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. 

A POLITICIAN was making a speech when he 
was annoyed by the frequent interruptions of 
ar opposition voter, who seemed bent on causing 
trouble. 

“My friend,” said the speaker, determining to 
suppress the disturber, “ haven’t you heard the 
story of how a braying ass put to flight the entire 
Syrian army ?” 

“Don’t you be afraid of this audience,” shouted 
back the disturber of the meeting, “there ain't 
no danger of it stampeding. You've tested it.” 


A moror-sLeicH that can travel over the snow ati 
speed of over forty miles an hour has just been built 
for the Grand Duke Cyril of Russia. The sleigh is 
propellod by # large, many bladed air propeller 
which forces the vehicle along. 


A woror-cak driver, summoned for exceeding the 

limit, pleaded that if he had not put on speed 

a serious accident would have happened, and was let 

off in consequence. So it seems that there are timc: 
when a motor may break the speed laws, 


A cycuist left his machine with the London an: 
North-Western Railway and received it back punc- 
tured. As it was early in the morning he had to take 
a cab home, and in the Manchester County Court 
he claimed his expenses and won the case. 


SOLD AGAIN, 

AN eccentric-looking old man was sitting in an 
arm-chair before the fire in the smoke-room of one 
of the leading commercial hotels. His trousers 
were somewhat drawn up one leg, which was 
crossed over the other, exposing to view a brilliant 
red, white, and blue-striped stocking ; and noticing 
some of the company looking at it and smiling, he 
said, with apparently much satisfaction: 

“Very pretty pattern that, gentleman. I'll bet 
there is not another like it in the room.” 

“Tl bet cigars round that there is,” replied a 
youthful commercial. 

Done!” cried the old man. f Where is it 2” 

On your other foot!” replied the other, with 
a triumphant laugh, which was generally joined in. 

“‘That’s just where you make a mistake,” said 
the old man, with a knowing wink. “TI generally 
reckon on finding one flat in a company, and so 
come prepared.” 

He then pulled up the other ig of his trousers, 
and, to the amusement of all but the loser, exposed 
a black stocking ! 


FOOTBALL HEADERS. 
(Continued from paze 466.) 
Result of Contest No. 4. 

The attempts selected as the best, together with the 
names and addresees of the senders, were as follows: 

BLAckBuRN Rovers: “ Artistes” Like ‘“ Brushes.” 
Sent by P. W.G. Stusss, 28 Radbourne Rd., Balham ; 
who nominated C. Harris, Waterworks, Southend-on- 


Sea. 

BLAc«csurn Rovers: Abilities Balance Liabilities. 
Sent by E. ALLEN, 80 Arundel Rd,, Gt. Yarmouth; 
who nominated Mrs. E. ALLEN. 

BLAcKBuEN Rovers: Bruce's Legend Adored. Sent 
by J. Cox, 20 Springfield Rd., Chelmsford ; who nomi- 
nated Percy Cox, Brookend Farm, Springfield. 


One of the greatest fencing-masters of the age, 
Kirchoffer, has lost both of his through gangrene, 
and all the world’s great fencers will arpene at his 
benefit in Paris during February. Kirchoffer neve! 
refused to give a display for charity except onc, 
when asked to go to Berlin by the Kaiser. 


Tae Paulhan aeroplane, which has been built in 
France for the British Government, has fulfilled all 
conditions. It had to make a two hours’ flight with a 
ger and a load of 440 Ib., plane down from «* 

ight of 656 feet, and fly in a wind of eighteen miles 
an hour. 


——_—_ 


Ir looks as though d, in the person of Owen 
Moran, of Birmingham, will have the honour of winning 
the light-weight boxing championship of the world. The 
present holder, Ad. Wolgast,: is dodging Moran in 
every conceivable way, and rather t tackle the 
Birmingham boy he has accepted the challenge of a 
much inferior boxer, : 

Ar a recent Cup-tie match, played between Clapton 
Orient and Woolwich Arsenal on the former's ground, 
was witnessed a sight never seen on & football field 
before. Ten minutes from the kick-off of the secon 
half the game was stoppesl on account of the fog, 
ay . g it eo nig to follow the a, Threo parts 
of the spectators lit their newspapers an rogramme* 
and formed torch lights, which caused much neem ; 
but after a while the referee thought it advisable to 
stop the game. 


wR8kE ENDING 
Fes. 9. 1911. 
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equal to the length of the guns had to be left 
between the turrete, But in the latest Tesodeophts 
the guns are placed one above the other, as shown 
in the fourth drawing, and this arrangement will 
no doubt be followed in the case of the fighting-ship 
of to-morrow. By this means more space will be 
saved, as the guns on the upper turret can be swung 
round over the top of the lower turret. 

Having thus obtained greater space above and 
below deck, the next step will probably be to adopt 
some device by which it will be possible to bring 


After Dreadnoughte 


‘Men-o’-War of the Future will Probably have 
Movable Masts and No Funnels. 
By Lieutenant L. MENZIES, R.N. 

Tue Thunderer, just built on the Thames at a 
cost of £2,000,000, is, to-day, the very last word in 
battleships, but there are indications that s great 
change will soon take place both in the construction 
and appearance of our fi hting-ships; and it is quite 
on the cards that the Dreadnought of the futuro 
will be built without any fupnels at all! 

This change can, of course, only be brought about 
by the substitution of motor-driven mach indi in 
place of the turbine engines at present employed, 
and experiments in this direction are already being 
carried out. 

For instance, Messrs. Yarrow built a 60-foot 
motor torpedo-boat, and trials were carried out 


MUCH TOO GOOD FOR HER! 


Why Some Happily a Couples are Apt to 
ri 


t Apart. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 

You often hear some such remark as this made 
by unthinking peopte : “ Oh, he’s too good for her ; 
a bit above her, it seems! She's very nice, of 
course, but when you go to see them, you somehow 
feel that she’s rather a drag on him.” 

And the speaker does not mean that the husband 
of whom he is talking is above his wife in soci 
station, or anything of that kind, but is referring to ® 
little household, where, in the presence of visitors, 
the husband can talk and entertain and “ keep his 
end up,” as they say, but the wife remains a good 
oP the background, e lonely figure to be rather 
pitied. 

Husband and wife started level and had the same 
interesta. Their lives seemed set in the same small 
field of thought and ideas in which the parents of 
both of them had moved. They were happy in 
their way, and © al content, but gradually 
something happened. 

The husband iat Bee who had larger views 
of things and broadened him oft to something 
like their own way of thinking. Or by hard works 
he got on very well at the office, and got friendly 
with his employer, who knew a good man when he 
saw him. Going frequently as a guest to his 
employer's house, he met people there who taught 
him a great deal he had not previously known. 

They gave him ideas, they drew out all there was 
in him, they made him more self-confident, more 
fitted to take a place of his own among men and 
— whom, till that time, he had thought above 

im. 

He made the most of these chances. And 
gradually, as he developed, his wife, who did not 
share in these opportunities he luckily had, slipped 
into the background more and more. In any 
company it was he who made an attractive figure, 
and got the reputation of being a man above the 
ordinary. As he “got on,” and moved into a 
bigger house into # more select suburb, the difference 
between them became more marked. 

Don’t you know, among your atquaintances, at 
least one or two instances of this? Itisa condition 
of things very common, and so terribly easy to fall 
into under certain circumstances. And it is 
generally a tragedy that means dull unhappiness 
and regret for the wife whom people have grown to 
consider ‘* below him.”* 

It is so much easier for the man to advance in 
the way indicated. It is not all work for the 
husband as it is for the wife—or, rather, in the 
course of his daily work, he gets little breaks and 
chances of making fresh acquaintances that she 
does not get. 

If his acquaintances are of tho right sort he learns 
something from each. Provided only that they 
are interesting and can tell him something new, 


The ‘wireless’? masts of the future fighting ship will 
probably be movable. Here we mee ney ar eaal 
, lowered and the guns ready for action. 


When a 60ft. motor boat was tried in competition with a 
similarly bustle steam-propelled vessel, the motor boat made 
a speed 


all your guns into action in any direction desired. 
of 24 knots, while the other only did 18. . 


The present-day Dreadnought for instance, when 
retreating from an enemy can only bring six of her 
twelve-inch guns into operation against the pursu- 


enemy: 

"ene Dreadnought of the future will,- however, 
robable present an appearance something like that 
lustrated in the fifth drawing. Here we see a new- 
fashioned fighting-ship, with fifteen guns capable 
of being turned in any direction, no funnels, and 
movable masts, which can be let down if their 
presence impedes the line of fire. 

Now turn to the last sketch, and you will see 
this same ship in action, attacking a present-day 
Dreadnought. The new fighting-ship is working the 
whole of her fifteen guns, and with anythin like 
straight shooting, she should very quickly silence 
and sink the vessel of to-day. 

How the saving in space and weight will be 
utilised remains to be seen, but there are several 


between this vessel and a steam-driven boat of 
similar size. Both boats carried @ load of three 
tons, and the result of the trial is shown in the 
first sketch, from which you will see that the motor- 
boat made a speed of twenty-four knots, while her 
rival only did eighteen knots. 

Of course, the motor-driven Dreadnought of to- 
morrow will possess several advantages over our 
present fighting-ships. Look, for instance, at the 
second illustration, which gives the approximate 


In the Dreadnoughts of to-day the engine-room, furnacers 
and stokeholds cover a me equal to about one-half the 
length of the vessel's keel— 


space occupied by the engine-room, furnaces, and 
stokeholds of the present time Dreadnought, and 
you will see that they occupy & space on 
about one-half the length of the vessel’s keel. 

But substitute motor engines, and 6 saving of 
about.30 per cent. in weight and space will be 
effected. me idea of what this means can be 


—— , 
a> -_ 


obtained by comparing the third illustration with ete he is always willing to enlarge the circle of his 
the second. With the present engines, too, say when . business friends. In this respect he is free from 
four engineers and thirteen stokers are required, with | The fighting ship of the future with her fifteen guns at work. | the prejudices of the women ‘olk left at home in 

Bhe is in pursuit of a present day nought, which | the suburb, for whom one long (and often dull) 


can reply with only sia guns a minute as she retreats. day passes after another, with none of the little 


changes that he himself is hehe to experience. 

Perhaps ho tries hard to get his wife interested 
in tne new things that come along to interest him. 
But he may be too serious about them, and that 
puts her off. 

It is so easy for the wife to lose heart—to find 
it hard to take much interest in any ing beyond 
her household cares. So when the husband, 
talking to her once or twice, finds she is not really 
interested in his thoughts, he does not continue 
his efforts, and often this means the beginning of 
the drifting apart. 

Perhaps, too, simply because in the beginning he 
has not made the reasons of his own interest 
sufficiently plain to her. He would get her full 
attention to any new tains he had in mind if he 
would only put them to her in the right ney 

Or in trying to get her interested, ho may adopt 
an irritating attitude of superiority which ruffles 
her at once. Then his chance has gone of making 
sure that she “gets on” with him in that spirit of 
companionship with which they started on their 
married life. 

But what’s the good of his “ getting on”? in any 
way, mentally or materially, unless she keeps 
step with him? The true husband would hate to 
hear or to know that his life-companion was 
considered to be ‘* below him ” in any tiniest degtee. 


ways in which it could be turned to account. The 
armament of the vessel might be strengthened, or 
her displacement might be reduced, or, on the 
other hand, the experts may prefer to obtain an 
increase in speed. 

But whatever the precise improvements may be, 
it seems highly likely that many of us will live to 
soe the day when Great Britain will possess 4 fleet 
of funnel-less fighting-shipe, driven by motor. 


—But in the motor-driven Dreadnought of to-morrow the 
motor-room will occwpy probably less than half the 


the engines of to-morrow three engineers and four 
producer attendants will be quite sufficient. 

But the saving thus effected will also extend to 
the deck of the new fighting-ship, because on & 
motor-driven Dreadnought no funnels will be neces- 
sary, which means that there will be more room 
for guns. And this brings us to another improve- 
ment which is already being introduced the 
arrangement ofthe gun-turrets. 

These guns, on the earlier Dreadnoughts, were 
placed on the same level, so that, to permit both 
turrets being turned on either broadside, a distance 


“My grandfather,” said the new neighbour, 
who was making a duty call, “ was & great portrait- 
painter. With one stroke he could change 4 
smiling face into a sad one.” 

“ Huh |” exclaimed small Johnny, who happened 
to be inthe parlour. ‘* Our teacher can do that.” 


Mrs. Brown: “ Doctor, that bottle of medicine 
you left for baby is all gone.” ; 

Dootor : ‘“ Impossible! I told you to give him 
a teaspoonful once an hour.” 

Mrs. Brown: “ Yes, but John and I and mother 
and the nurse have to each take a spoonful, too, in 
order to induce the sweet little cherub to take it.” 


oe = —— 
The naw revel See Le permit the pune to | Bring a friend axith 30H oo the Cup Final. We'll 
ihe now rgveleted Pectign with greal sperng of deck space. pay. (See conditions on page 466. 


I will give balfeacguinea for the best sentence. Mark --etcarde “Spell.” (See page 480.) 
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V1 waggon, with shrieks of amused delight at his 
killing simplicity, he held them both up at the muzzles 
] of his two revolvers, and forced Rudabagh to bind 
‘ ll is chief hand and foot. ‘Then he lassooed the big 
ay fp! y man and choked him into insensibility. 


People could hardly believe 


the Ki heard what had hap ned, and when Garrett drove | 8 
into Las Vegas with his bound and handcuffed | in search of the outlaw. : ; : 
, qi : risoners, they distrusted even their own eyesight. | Three weeks later he received information that 
‘ FEBRD One of the Pluckiest | but Garrett forced his captives to get u from the | the Kid, with four of his oid associates, all armed. 
Police Actions that has ever been Recorded. bottom of the waggon, and show themselves to the had taken refuge in a deserted cabin on the bordeis 
A uitTLe while ago a paragraph, cabled from | crowd, and the Kid reviled them all for ‘oltroons | of the Mohave Desert. 
America, appeared in most of the English papers, and white-livered cowards, while Rudabagh. a huge ___, BILLY'S LAST STAND. 
telling how “ Pat Garrett had been shot dea’ while | black-bearded ruffian, shook his manacled fists in He waited until nightfall, then he stole up 
attempting to arrest a desperate armed murderer | their faces and spat derision. Then, for sure, they cautiously to the outs de of the ramshackle old 
in Texas” ; and the item ended with the informa- knew that the right men had really been taken. building, and listened. ; 
tion that “ Garrett was the officer who killed Billy | _ And now a new danger faced the plucky officer. | The outlaws were there right enough. 
the Kid.” A cry was raised to lynch the prisoners, and arm Very cautiously the officer tiptoed round to 
robably meant little or | men gathered from all quarters, bent on vengeance. | where there was a small glazed window. and 
at bay with his revolvers. in. There were five men there, and they 


Now this piece of news p ‘ 
nothing to most people on this side of the Atlantic. 


Nevertheless, a story 18 inshrined therein, and a 
story, too, which is well worth the telling. 

Billy the Kid, then, was the nickname of the 
most notorious of the many bloodthirsty despera- 
does who terrorised the peaceable inhabitants of 


New Mexico and Arizona in the days—not so very 
hose two territories were the 


Garrett kept them 
declaring that they wou 
Dave across his dead b 
A train was in waiti 
tually Garrett got his prisoners 0 
conveyed them to Santa Fe, 
lodged in gaol. 
BEAT OUT HIS G 


1d only get at the Kid and | w 
me the station, and even- 
n it by a ruse, an 
where they were i 
AOLER'S BRAINS 

ade a sham attempt to 


long since—when t 
happy hunting grounds of all manner of “bad | A week later the Kid m 
, hang himself in his cell at dead of night, and when 
hed in to cut him 


men. 
Originally a ‘‘ Bowery Boy ” from the New York 


slums, he ‘ beat his way west ” on a freight-car at 
reached New Mexico just 
” was at its height. 

tle and the men who 
with one another, 
kind of stock-had fed the other 
tenance. It was, in short, a 
le should occupy the 


the solitary warder on duty rus 
down, the desperado fell upon 
his brains with the iron leg of h 

Next, using the same weapon, he killed in similar 
fashion the guard on duty at the prison door, took 
the keys from the dead man’s belt, unlocked the 
wicket gate, and got clear away. 

‘Aa soon as Pat Garrett heard the news he realised 
at once that he had to do the job all over again. 


him and beat out 
is bed-cot. 


D PAID MURDERER. 
cattle and less for 
ides—for a 


etl: His cunning 
was almost superhuman. He stalked shepherds as 
men stalk game. To him, indeed, they were game. 

In five years, by which time he was “ of age,” 
he had killed twenty-one of them, life for each 
year of his life. But by then the United States 
Government had seen fit to take a hand in the 
“game.” The range war was ended by military 
intervention. And Billy the Kid found his occupa- 
tion gone. 

He turned bandit, and soon gathered round him 
radoes as dangerous and as blood- 


Bill 


100 
TO ENGLISH CUP FINAL. 


The E takes place at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday and we are selecting 100 readers 
to view this fa match. In addition to paying 
for the admission of these P.W. readers to the Palace 
grounds, we-are also Lig 8 the full expense of their 
visit to London. Our offer, t erefore, includes: 


ng Cup Final 
April 22nd, 
mous football 


‘thirsty rr hievelf He stole cattle and ran them | of eee Teicea zallway ticmesndon- ony part 
3 the border into Old sa a. held uP Hot preakfa it. sr-a-banc round London. 
the stage coaches. He ro onely ranches, 4 a cea oO 
murdering the inmates if they dared to offer the ae oe ine pails y Salace 

ssion to the Palace. 


Admi 
Five-shilling seat in the Grand Stand 
to witness 


least show of resistance. His name became a terror 


and a byword. t 

One of his most famous exploits was the robbery a drive back from the Crystal Palace to 

of the Lincoln County Ban This was done in| "Q2der. wtial tea. 

broad daylight. He and his band rode up to the This week eight free tickets—four pairs—for the 
offered for tle best Football 


doors on horseback, shot the cashier dead, and 
orty thousand dollars (£8,000). 
INSURE HIMSELF. 


English Cup Final are 
Headers on‘ DABlington,” the name ot one of the clubs 
Cup ties. 


got away with f 
GARRETT COULDN'T taking part in this week’s English 

It was felt then that “ somethi had got to be 
done.” Even the wild and woolly west got its 


“dander” up. The citizens of Lincoln County To make a Football Header you teke 


rds, the initials of w 


assembled in solemn conclave, and elected Pat a 2 ae wor md ere 

io og? sherit oe ia ay sy, abe orth re that cl ed oF oo bal he cat is ie my you to make aaa sentence or phrase. It is this sentence 

sod tay or pet vs |e a BS ea Cee eee ey ctyo sth 
your it to Loudon or Glaagow may be the ee Tn eee that 


But there was one condition” attached to the 

He was to capture Billy the Kid, 
e citizens did not tly care which. 
“bad man ” himself, 
iminaries. On the 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. When you have filled up the entry form, get your 
friend to sign his or her name below yours, Sas cut 
it out, and place it ‘in an envelope addressed to the 
Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. No other commanication to be in 


drawing of it. 
or kill him, th 

Now Pat Garrett had been a 
and he wasted no time in prel 
very day of his election he armed himself with two | 


of the best and mage revolvers he could buy for , 5 4 ar 
money, said farewell to his wife and children, and 3. Ravelopes Tah entetes for Es lish Cup Final tickets, 
lied forth in search of the Ki d. must be mar Darlington ’’ on the top left-hand corner, 
salli rth in searc Ki 4 those for Scottish final, ‘‘ Rangers.”” 
He also, it may be mentioned incidentally, tried Se va ome vecn ae 
: » it maj ed if > must te to arrive on Thursday, February 9th. 
to insure his life in favour of his wife, but could not | 3, The prizes will be awarded for the attempts con- 
find an office anywhere willing to accept the risk. | eidered the best. After theee have been selected a 
People, in fact, looked upon Pat Garrett as good free invitation will be sent to each of the readers whose 
as deed. for Billy the Kid had boasted that the | (o-siareces th the winning entry forms, to travel from 
man did not live who could take a “ gun ”. from the sinal they give, to view the English or Goottish 
ture him alive. «. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 


him, much less oe 
ttempt submitted. 


Novertheless, arrett accomplished both feats. | the loss or non-delivery of any a 


Disguised as a pediar, he drove up to the Kid’s | 5, ‘The published decision is fi : 
lair, and when the outlaw, memeee tf his lieutenant, | enter - this nan aT — and competitors may 
* Rudabagh, proceeded to plunder his © The result of Football Headers No. 4 appears on Page 464. 


{‘ big Dave 


Apropes the Cup-ties, ‘Which leading footba 


‘pos ‘ veetore 
yes oar ' , peeves 


But the danger was n 
Kid knew the officer. 
pierce through any 

Tt would be a fig 
the two men and only 

Garrett took 
second time, an 


light of a tallow candle. 


y. 
Billy 
window as it happe 


to do this woul 
notions of fair play. 


then, holding a 
open the door. 


the Kid made a grab for his revol 
aim was t 
across the table, 
Next week: 


sera eS et 
OUR 150 SCOTTISH & ENGLISH GUESTS 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL HEADERS. 


the name of either of the f 
hich must be the first three le 


ll team ie most like a railway guard, and why ?” 


Wrexk ENDING 
Fes: 9, 1911. 


ow increased tenfold. The 
and his sharp eyes would 


disguise. 

ht to a finish this time between 
ly one could tome out alive. 
leave of his wife and children for a 
d once more he set out on horseback 


playing cards by the 
ing on the table, close 
as a revolver. 


ere seated round a table 

Ly 

each man’s right hand, wi 

the Kid was sithing right opposite tle 
n 


ned, and Garrett could easily 
ave shot him dead without further parley. But 
d hardly have fitted in with western 


So Garrett walked round again to the front. and 
revolver in either hand, he kicked 


“ Hands up, all of you!” he shouted. 
Four of the men instinctively obeyed. Billy 
ver. 


Both weapons spoke together. But the officer's 
he truer, and the outlaw fell dead 
shot through the heart. 


** The Case of the Millionaire Anarchist."” 


5O 
TO SCOTTISH CUP FINAL. 


The final football match for the Scottish Cup has been 
| Spb Sees take place on Satardey, April 8th, at 
lasgow e are arranging for the a ission of 50 
readers to view this match, and we propose to defray 
all the expenses of their visit to Glasgow or wherever 
the match may be held, as follows : 
Free return railway ticket from any part 
of Scotiand to Glasgow. 
Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 
A drive to the football field. 
nine in the Grand Stand to witness the 
A drive back from the football field to 
Glasgow. 
Substantial tea. 


This competition is open only to those domiciled in 
Scotland ; for this reason it will appeal to every Scottish 


er. 
This week four free tickets—two pairs—for the Scottish 
Cu Final are offered for the best Football Headers on 
gers,”’ the name of one of the most famous of the 
Glasgow football ciubs. 


cotball clubs given above and make a plirase or 
tters of the name you have chosen. You may 


PPAR RRR OOOO" mt 
ENTRY FORM. “ FOOTBALL HEADERS  g/2/ it. 
(Write your three words clearly in ink.) 


= 


WEEK ENDING 


Fes. 9, 1911. PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Well, to a certain extent, it is not an easy matter | 
to give a seply which will adequately cover all this 
wily “ gentleman's’? moves, but as a general rule 
it is in the capacity of “ business manager,” “ agent 
and manager,’ and ‘ advisory manager, or 
“ booker-of-dates ” that he carries on his work. 

One of the most glaring instances of the greedy 
nature of the “ pro's parasite’s ’ demands occurred 
only a few months ago, when a certain leading 
boxer was offered a, iderable sum of money to | 
tour abroad and eiliece in several championship 
contests. 

The pony of this tour at first wrote direct 
to the boxer himself, but, to his surprise, received 
a letter in reply stating that he must address all 
business propositions to his manager. 

This he did, and was just about to complete 
arrangements when another letter reached him 
from a “second” business manager, who stated 
that no contract with the said boxer could be 
enforced without his consent. 

Finally, after a deal of “ ink-slinging,” arrange- 
ments were completed, but before the boxer could 
Ieave tho country his ‘ managers” insisted on 
receiving two first-class return tickets and a con- 
siderable sum on account of their hotel expenses 
during the forthcoming tour, while it afterwards 
transpired that some two ycars previously the said 
managers had induced the boxer to sign away half 
his future earnings for the next three years in return 
for their services. 
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champion wrestler who had never yet appeared in 
England, and who actually could not speak half a 
dozen words of the English language. 

Immediately it was announced in the Press that 
he had arrived he was called upon by a well-dressed, 
smooth-tongued, insinuating individual who pro- 
fessed to be able to arrange matches for him all 
over the country and who, in fine, promised to 
“make him thousands of pounds in a few, months.”’ 

After discussing the matter in detail through the 
interpreter provided by his visitor, the wrestler 
signed the contract, which, however, was so cleverly 
worded that, although he was actually unaware of 
it at the time, he, nevertheless, unwittingly agreed 
to part with nearly 60 per cent. of his earnings in 
return for one service and another during the whole 
of his stay in England. 

In this case the “agent,” although he never 
actually succeeded in making a single engagement 
for his protégé, nevertheloss secured, in all, a sum 
of over £1,500, as the wrestler speedily “* mado 

ood” by defeating several well-known wrestlers 
in succession, with the result that music-hall 
engagements at a large salary were offered to hin 
all over the country. 
HE CHANGES HIS NAME. 

“If only those who have been swindled would 
apply to the police, something might be done to 
stop this wholesale plunder,” an official at Scotland 
Yard remarked ; ‘‘ but as a general rule the sufferers 
omit to take action in the matter, and, in conse- 
quence, these unscrupulous ‘ business managers,” 
“agents "—or call them what you will—continue to 
carry on their depredations without interference 
for quite a considerable time, whilo frequently, 
when they find they have been ‘ discovered,’ they 
take in a new partner and commence business 


How Members _of the Sporting and Theatrical 
World are Preyed Upon by Unscrupulous 
Managers. 


A creat deal is heard these days of the large 
salaries paid to theatrical artistes, professional 
“flying men,” prominent boxing champions, 
successful wrestlers, and other popular celebrities, 
whose services can almost invariably be relied upon 
to draw the pleasure-loving public in large numbers. 

As a matter of fact, however, although a profes- 
sional favourite in both the theatrical and sporting 
worlds is usually able to command “ big money,” 
the carnings they reccive are frequently very con- 
sidcrably depleted owing to the inroads pre- 
viously made upon their contracts by professional 
parasites. ; 

These are unscrupulous people who succeed in 
persuadin: their prey early in their carcers that 
their services are indispensablo to them, and who, 
by enlarging on the imaginary influence they 

, and by making wild promises as to what 
they will do on behalf of their protégés, manage 
to rake in a large percentage week by week of 
their future earnings, however large they may even- 
tually become. 

A MAN OF MANY MOVES. 


“ In what guise is the professional parasite usually 
to be found ?”’ is @ query which is sure to occur at 
once to the minds of those who have no knowledge 
of this dishonest calling. 


COULDN'T EVEN SPEAK ENGLISH. 


. Another striking example of this kind, which 
should surely stop those prone to signing contracts 
without due consideration as to the legal meaning 
of their clauses, occurred recently, and was told to 
Mr. P. Doubleyou by a friend of the “sufferer” in | undor another name.” 


question. F Shall we do it now, or wait til! Martin comes? (107 
This time the parasite’s prey took the form of @ | dots and a pony.) . : 


EGGLESS ENGLAND. 


One of the daily papers tells us that Germany is cornering the eggs of the world, and that before long they will be at least sixpence each. 
Our cartoonist, overwhelmed at the prospect of his eggless breakfast, makes a few suggestions for guarding against this national calamity. 
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I will give twontyefive rencil-cases for the best solutions. Mark postcards “ Foot.’ (See page 480.) 


By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 


Guy Srayxrorp sat staring at his boots, lost in 

‘the eternal question peculiar to the male sex: 
’ © How can I get to know her?” 

She only lived a stone’s throw from his chambers. 
With her mother sho resided in a flat at Clive 
Mansions in the adjoining street. An elderly 
servant completed the small household. 

Stanford had discovered as much about her as 

' he possibly could, by making the acquaintance of 
one of the hall porters. Here, alas, and in other 
portions of his campaign, Stanford showed a marked 

‘ gift for evading the truth, for he persuaded the 

: porter that he was a Society journalist on the look- 
out for paragraphs. As several well-known peopls 
lived in Clive Mansions, the porter readily believed 

- him. 
It cost Stanford pounds and pounds to learn 
that the girl’s name, was Eva Westlake, that her 
mother was the widow of General Westlake, and 
that they had few visitors. , 

But time passed on, and she seemed just as far 

: away from fini as ever, whilst he grew more in 

love with her with each day. - 

His gloomy reverie was interrupted by the 
entrance of his landlady. 

“If you please, sir,” she said, “do you mind the 
‘man from the gas company looking round your 
rooms as they think there’s an escape of gas some- 
where in the building ?” 

“Send him in, Robinson,” replic@ Stanford. 

The gas man presently entered the room. Stan- 
ford had expected a British workman with hobnailed 

boota and a bag of tools. Instead, however, the 
- mew-comer was smartly-dressed and carried a email 
gladstone-bag. 
ere to disturb you, sir,” he said. “I shan’t 

ng.” 

As he spoke he handed Stanford a card bearing 
the following legend : 


Central Gas Company Ltd., 
Victoria Street, 8.W. 
Mr. Rosert HensHaw. 


He then occupied himself ‘with examining the 
gas fire and jets, and after some little while 
announced that all was in order and departed. 

Stanford resumed his reverie, and about half-an- 
hour later he sprang to his feet and picked up Mr. 
Henshaw’s caer, 

“She's alone every Thursday afternoon,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Have I got the pluck ?” 

His observations of the movements of the West- 
lakes had revealed the fact that every Thursday 
afterncon Mrs. Westlake, accompanied by the 
elderly servant, departed somewhere or other in a 
hansom. As a rule Miss Westlake spent the after- 
noon indoors. 

“IT daren’t do it,” he exclaimed ; “it would be 
absolutely mad. And yet——” 

He paused and stared at the card again. 

Later on, however, he decided that he would do 
it, and with a fine fire burning in his eyes, he went 
out and visited a gas-fitter’s shop to purchase 
some necessary tool: 

The following Thursday afternoon saw him 
dressed in an elderly tweed-suit and a bowler hat, 
amongst other things: In his hand he carried a 
gladstone-bag containing the tools. 

He loitered about in the vicinity of Clive Mansions 
until he saw Mrs. Westlake and the servant dopart 
as usual. Then, summoning all his courage to his 
aid, he marched into the main entrance and pro- 
ceeded upstairs to No. 35, the Westlakes’ flat. 

For a moment or two he felt as though he was at 
a dentist’s door, and an almost uncontrollable 
desire to retreat before he made an utter fool of 
himself almost overpowered him. 

The door was eo resently by Miss Eva 
Westlake, and she favoured him with a prolonged 
stare, whilst sheer nervousness held him dumb. 
Then he grabbed at his bowler hat and raised it. 


himself, and do it very quickly. 


Complete Short Story. 


“T’ve come from the gas company,” he said, 
handing her Mr. Henshaw’s card. ‘We fancy 
there is a leakage going on, and I want to make 
an examination.” 

“Indeed ?” 

Miss Westlake continued to regard Stanford 
with the same inscrutable stare, and his nervousness 
increased. He began to wish he had obeyed the 
impulse to run. ‘i 

‘Which room would you like to start on first ? 
she asked. ‘This is the dining-room.” 

She opened a door and invited Stanford to 
enter. 

“T can start hese all right,” he said. Then he 
displayed a deep guile as he added: “ Will you 
send the maid in please, miss, for if the escape 1s 
here I shall want someone to run downstairs and 
have the main turned off.” 

“The maid is out,” replied Eva. “ But I can 
do what is necessary.” 

“ Thank you, miss!” . 

“ Er,” he observed, putting his head on one side 
and staring at the pendant in the centre of the 
ceiling with a professional air—‘ incanverts, I see. 
That’s our slang term for incandescent inverted 
lights, miss,” he added by way of explanation. 

“It seems wonderful to me,” Eva, “ how 
you can tell at the gasworks that there is an escape 
anywhere.” 

* Ah,” —Stanford nodded his head in ® sage 
manner— you don't know to what a pitch of 

rfection we've brought the gas trade nowa- 
ays.” _ 

But how can you tell that the escape is in this 
flat?” persisted Eva. ‘Why should you not 
think it to be in the flat beneath, for instance ?” 

“Ah, there you are,” exclaimed Stanford 
triumphantly ; “ that’s whero our knowledge comes 
in. Our system is 80 perfect that we can tell 
which flat the escape is in! You see, we have at 
the peg plans of all the houses to which we 
supply gas and little model pipes running 
through them, so when we there is an 
escape we just consult the plans, and—er—well, 
there you are, you see.” 

“T wish my uncle had shown me those models,” 
said Eva. ‘They must be very interesting.” 

“Your uncle?” repeated Stanford in startled 
tones. 

“Yes, he is a director of your company. Mr. 
Hamilton is my uncle.” 

“Oh, yes, miss!” muttered Stanford dismally. 
. “T must get him to show them me next time 

go.” 

Stanford was just beginning to realise that he 
was in a most unpleasant hole. 

He was conscious that Eva was watching him 
closely all the time, and he began to wonder whether 
she was suspicious. : 

Without doubt he must do something to justify 
So once more he 
put his head on one side in the correct professional 
manner, and stared at tho ceiling. 

“Let me see now,” he remarked, “ the joists run 
transversely.” 

He liked the sound of that; it was really a 
brilliant inspiration, so he said it again. 

“The joists run transversely, so the pipe will go 
along that way and come down the wall here.” 

“It seems wonderful to me how you know 
that,” exclaimed Eva. ‘I suppose you have to 
understand building ?” 

“Oh, yes, miss ; I know all about building!” 

“I wonder if your knowledge of building is 
equal to your knowledge of gas?” remarked Miss 
Westlake. 

The remark was so sudden and so unexpected 


that Stanford ligrally keen 
“If it is,’ went on Eva sweetly, “I should 


recommend a course of instruction in both trades.’’ 

Stanford was dumb. He stood stjll and stared 
at Miss Westlake, wondering what he should say 
to the police when she called them. 

“ Anyone with a reasonable amount of intelli- 
genco,” Miss Westlake continued, “‘ ought to be able 
to recognise electric light when he sees it.” 

“Electric light!” stammered Stanford, a cold 
shiver running down his back. 

“Yes, this flat is lit with electric light. The 
only gas we have is in the cooker in the scullery. 
What you vie P ocr to call incanverts ’—she 
smiled as she said this—‘‘ are made of frosted glass 
in the shape of incandescent mantles.” 

Stanford felt as though the world was slipping 
from beneath his feet. It had never occ to 
him that the flat was not lit with gas. A bitter 
rage against the electrician welled up within him, 
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for the fittings looked exactly like his own «a;. 
fittings. 

As a matter of fact they had once been used jor 
gas, but electric light had ousted the latter, and 
the wires ran down inside the tubes. 

“ As a rule, Mr. Henshaw ”—Eva emphasi-od 
the name in a marked manner—“‘as a rule, nen 
from the gas company do not wear Harris tweed 
suits, nor do they buy their hats at Christey 

Stanford’s bowler hat lay on one side, the name 
of the firm being clearly exposed. The suit was 
the oldest he possessed, and he had thought it would 
quite go with his assumed position. 

“ Furthermore,” she added, “ they do not usually 
many a set of nice new tools which have never leven 


Stanford made a strange gurgling sound in lis 
throat. -He felt that the game was up, ani |v 
did not care very much what happened. 

A peal of laughter suddenly broke from Fiva's 
lips, causing Stanford to stare at her. A wild hope 
that he might yet tide over the disaster came to hin, 

“Really,” she exclaimed, as soon as she could 
speak, “you make me quite curious. Whatever 
made you do such a ridiculous thing, Mr. Stan- 
ford ?” 

Guy stared at her in blank amazement. Sli 
knew his name. What on earth did it ail mean? 
Surely he must be dreaming ? 

Eva’s blue eyes were dancing with mischicf, and 
she could not contain her laughter. 

“* You seem surprised,” she said. “I happen to 
know your name because we have a mutual triend 
in Miss Sylvester.” 

“ Doris Sylvester 2” exclaimed Stanford won- 
deringly. 

She nodded. 

Stanford quietly but carefully reviled himself. 
He could have got an introduction in a proper 
manner with ease had he known. Suddenly he 


“decided that it would be better to make a clean 


breast of the whole business. 

“T'll tell you why I did it,” he said desperately. 
“T’ve seen you hundreds of times. And, to tell 
you the honest truth, I wanted to know you. You 
seemed the sort of girl I wanted to be friendly with, 
and I couldn’t seem to find any way of making your 
acquaintance. Then on Tuesday, while I was 
wondering how I could get to know you, a man 
called from the gas company to look for an escape, 
and it put the idea into my head to pretend to do 
likewise here, for I knew you were generally alone 
on Thursday afternoons.” 

“You seem to have watched us very closely,” 
remarked Eva. ‘My mother always goes to 
grahdmother’s on Thursdays, and she takes our 
maid to look after her on the journey. You know 
you ought not to have done this,” she went on. 
“If I had not happened to know who you were you 
would probably be on your way to the police-station 
now.” 

Three sharp rings et the door-bell suddenly 
disturbed the conversation. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Eva, “ that's 
mother back. I expect grandma had to go out. 
Whatever shall we do? I know,” said Eva 
suddenly. ‘‘ Wait a second.” 

She vanished from the room as the bell rang 
again, and quickly returned with a muffler. 

“Cover your collar with this and ruffle your 
hair. I'll say you’ve come to examine the electric 
light fittings.” 

Stanford ereaped the electric light fitting and 
endeavoured to examining it in an intelligent 
manner. He shivered as he heard Eva welcoming 
her mother, and wondered what on earth he should 
say if Mrs. Westlake were disposed to talk 
electricity. ; 

“It’s a man examining the electric fittings,” Eva 
explained to her mother, as Mrs. Westlake stared 
through the doorway at Stanford’s back. “ Now 

et your things off while Eliza makes a cup of tca. 
’m 80 sorry grandma was out.” 

Mrs. Westlake departed into her bedroom and 
Eliza vanished in the direction of the kitchen. 

“You can get away now,” whispered Eva. 

** I don’t know how to thank you,” Stanford said 
softly as he walked to the front door. 

“Don’t trouble now. Are you going to the 
Sylvesters’ dance to-morrow night ?” 

“ Are you? wm 

6 Yes. J 

“ Then I am,” replied Stanford sturdily, although 
he had not the least intention of going beforchand. 

When he reached his chambers he found a bill 
from the gas company waiting him. He never 
wrote a cheque so happily before. 
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WEEK ENDING 


oe SHOULD SCHOOL-TEACHERS |“ HARLENE HAIR= 


WEAR JEWELLERY ? 
DRILL ” 


It’s Better for the Children that they Shouldn't. 
Some little time ago a pupil teacher in a north- 

Great Coronation Offer. 

A CROWN FOR EVERY BRITISH SUBJECT FREE. 


country school was ordered by the head mistress 

to give up wearing a ring. The girl flatly refused, 

giving as a reason that the ornament was an | Mr. Bdwards’ first step in this great Coronatio: 
Offer is to send free supplies of his famous 
preparation, “ Harlene Drill” Outfits, to 


engagement ring. , 
Thereupon, she was dismissed from her post, and 
every person who desires this cro i? 
a luxuriant, healthy head of hair. ‘here 


the result was a lawsuit, her father arguing that 
also an interesting £500 Prise Competition. 


the cause of dismissal was trivial and illegal. 
On the face of it, the case seems a hard one. An . 
There is presented to every man and woman this great 
Coronation year the means of obtaining without cost a 


engagement ring is naturally regarded by most girls 

as a much-prized possession, not the sort of thing 1“ ” F : ‘ 

fo be kept in its coon an peeped at once or twice | BSIoen' cords har of azar, eesrowig hee 
a day, but to be worn openly and always. In fact, | of hair, and thut irrespective of its set eae ea. id 
with many women such an ornament is considered Mr. Edwards, of ‘‘Harlene Hair-Drill’’ fame, has 
ae oly Jess sacred than the plain gold band which bagi os te nish pts pa goon ard by presenting ‘to all 
‘ollows it. a triple gift which will enable them to commence # 

But on tl . : pleasant, common-sense method of eradicating hair 
ee Bee at ete auc sine akeee gun poablne and of cultivating strong, healthy, tivetocking 
one can pretend that an engagement ring is not The “ Harlene Hair-Drill’’ Triple Gift is :— 
jewellery. 1.—A seven days’ supply of the splendid hair specific 

There is very good reason for the prohibition of and tonic ** Harlene,”” 
jewellery of any kind in girls’ schools. Children aro ame shes erly of “ Cremer,” which, by cleansing 
exceedingly imitative. ee the seeoe Hasneae Seen ne ee Eee 

And perhaps little girls are the most imitative 3.—An extremely interesting book describing ‘' Hair 
of human creatures. If one has 8 new ribbon or Drill’ method of growing hair. 
muff or pair of gloves, every other girl in the class 
begins tering her people for something of the 
same kind, and if they copy one another in such 
matters, much more so will they follow the example 
set by their mistress. 

No really wise mother wants to see her little 
girls wearing jewellery, especially such things as 
rings and bracelets. They are not suitable for 
children. If they are genuine, and_ therefore 
valuable, they are a standing temptation to the 
dishonest ; if they are imitation, they are flashy 
and bad form. 

This is the age of cheap, sham jewellery. You 
see in shop windows rings of artificial gold decorated 
with sham stones, at prices from o shilling up- 
wards; and the poorest factory girl decorates her 
toil-hardened hands with these useless adornments. 

If children see their ‘‘ superiors” wearing jewel- 
lory, they are naturally prone to spend their pocket- 
money on cheap imitations, and you may watch 
them mincing about, proud as little peacocks, 
exhibiting the trumpery brass and glass to their 
envious companions. 

Only the other day there was a case in the papers 
of a little girl of thirteen who attended a London 
Board School having stolen the contents of a money- 
box—the large sum of 4s. 74d.—and spent the 
money not on sweets or cakes, but on a pair of 
earrings ! 

No, the wearing of jewellery by teachers is un- 
doubtedly a mistake, and should be forbidden. 
The teacher who has the good of her pupils at 
heart will be the first to see this. 

She will realise that sho has more to do than 
merely teach a lesson out of a book. 

She has to educate by example, and neatness of 
dress and the absence of anything flashy in her 
appearance will go far to make her influence a good 


This Week, Our 
Small Retailer Tells 
How He Increased 
the Trade of his Newspaper-Tobacconist Shop. 


Somz people think that you have only to take 
down the shutters of your shop, and then sit 
tight while the customers roll in. 

I found out the mistake of this my first week, 
when I came to count up the number of unsold 
papers. It struck me right at the start that if I 
were to keep going I should have to make the trade. 

I first turned my attention to the ane window. 

‘Mter I had spent a week or two learning I 
couldn’t do it myself, I paid a guinea to a man 
who could. And when I'd taken a walk round the 
neighbourhood and studied the windows of my 
rivals, I reckoned that guinea was well spent. 

‘After a bit it struck me that my business would 
never pay its way on chance sales. My success 
would depend upon my pe regular customers. 

In order to present this idea to my public in a 
striking manner, L used the old device of the catch 
advertisement. I took a space in the local paper 
and sent round leaflets in my immediate neigh bour- 
hood, on which were printed in very large letters 
“LT DON’T WANT YOUR CUSTOM »__underneath 
this in small type the sentence was continued— 
“ once ; I want it Every Time.” 

Whenever I recognised a customer who had been 
in my shop before, I calculated that he most pro- 
bably lived in the neighbourhood, and, without 
pestering him in any way, contrived to suggest that 
it would save his time if I were to deliver his 
morning paper and his favourite weekly. 

Now, even my miniature advertising campaign 
didn’t increase my business as much as had hoped, 
and the outlay had been, for me, very considerable. 
But one day I got an idea from an American 
traveller that helped me more in a couple of months 
than I could have helped myself in two years. 

You must know that in the trade the usual credit 
allowed is three months. For cash, however, the 
wholesalers generally allow a 5 per cent. discount, 
and for cash within one month, 2} per cent. 

Now, it was pointed out to me that unless I was 
turning over my money at more than 5 per cent. 
I wasn’t making much headway in my trade ; 
consequently I ought to arrange my accounts in 
such a way that it would pay me to let the discount 
go and take the largest credit I could get. 

Very well! When my first Christmas came 
along I found that after having renewed my stock 
once I had a balance of £20. I paid one-half of 
this to my wholesaler and received a smal! assort- 
ment of the ordinary Christmas stock. To the other 
half I added £10 from my savings, and purchased 
from an American firm half-a-dozen “lines ‘ 
of special novefties, on the understanding that no 
rival witht, a mile of my shop should be similarly 


This triple gift will be sent you free in order that you 
may at once commence without expense to youreelt a 
seven days’ free trial of ‘* Harlene Hair-Drill.’ 

To secure this “Harlene Hair-Drill” Triple 


coupon below, ether with 3d. in stampe to 
cover the cost o: Press Should you need 
larger supplies o: lene, 
obtained of all chemists in bottles at 1s., 2s. 6d., 
and 4s. 6d. 

“Cremex’”’ Shampoo Powders may be obtained 
in a similar manner, price ls. per box of siz. 

In addition to the triple gift for those who desire a 
crown of beautiful hair, the discoverer of ‘* Harlene”’ has 
inaugurated 


A Great Coronation Competition, with 


£500 IN CASH PRIZES. 


Every user of ‘‘ Harlene”’ is eligible. There is no 
entrance fee. The discoverer of ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill”’ 
has decided to award the £500 in the following 
manner :— 

list Grand Prise—£50 in Cash to the Lady with 
the finest head of hair. 

1st Grand Prise._£50 in Cash to the Gentleman 

with the finest head of hair. 


is ag noveltion were ‘red hot lines,” and and wholesome one. 1st Grand Fri £85 in Cash to the little Girl with 
'? he bes’ ead 0 '. , 
in the ordinary case I could have sold them quickly IT READ RIGHT. ist Grants zie. a8 4m Cash to the Boy with the 


at 50 per cent. profit. Instead of that I marked 
them at only 10 per cent. above what they had 
actually cost. The result was that I cleared out the 
lot before Christmas. Moreover, each novelty had 
previously been filled with my advertising literature. 

In this way I drew the public into thy shop and 
got in personal contact with them. And although 

_ have made a bit extra by pricing the goods 
at the ordinary market rate, I got first-class, 
advertisement that was of permanent value to me. 

That practically gave me my start, and I was 


“Have you heard of the addition to old Skin- 
flint’s tombstone ?” 

“No, what was it?” 

“Someone added the word ‘ friends’ to his 

itaph.” 

“What was the epitaph ?” 

*** He did his best.’” 


OUT OF THE WAY. 
“HerBert! Herbert!” whispered Mrs. 


And subsequent prizes in ee to the extent of £500 
to 


THE SIMPLE CONDITIONS OF ENTRY. 


ist, Fach person entering the competiticn must send to Mr. Edwards & 

photograph in which @ xood view of the hair is clearly gifen, Tus 
hotograph will be judged by a Committee. 

end. It is necessary that ‘each competitor shall be a user of Harlene,”and 


name and address of the sender, together with any parioaars thet 
may assist the Judging Committee at arriving at a ision, written 


‘ WwW k 1 Tl ’ b 1 d distinctly ons slip Danae ae oe beck.of the pho y 

: = re later 
jolly careful not to lose the lead. Whenever I | Townley. ake up! Theres ® burglar owe eee enneenangten 
stairs. I hear him. sth, This competition is open to the Colonies as well as those in the 


could, I obtained a district monopoly upon some 
novelty, which I invariably sold at a very small 
profit, trusting to the ‘ bread-and-butter lines ” 
to keep me going. 

Later I bought a stock of damaged novels and 
started a small circulating library. The profit 
- this was good. Also it brought people into my 
shop. 

I attribute my success almost entirely to the 
principle of’ “small profits and quick returns.” 
When times are bad many a retailer will mark 
up his goods in order to make more money on a 
reduced turnover. There could be no more fatal 
principle than this. 

(Next week, I comjess the faults that eventually 
euined my business.) 


British Isies. 

6th. No responsiblity can be recognised for the delay, loss, or return ot 
photographs sent in for competition. 

7th 


Herbert was out of bed in an instant. 

“ Hist |” he whispered. 

Quietly he slipped on his shoes and trousers and 
stole softly from the room. The minutes sped 
fast. The wife, listening intently, heard nothing. 
At last anxiety overcame fear. She crept to the 
stairway, leaned over the balustrade, and called: 
“Herbert!” 

“© Well, ‘what is it?” replied her husband's 
voice. It came not from below, but from above. 

“What on earth,” asked Mrs. Townley, “are 
you doing up in the attic 2?” 

““ Why,” whispered Herbert, “ didn’t you say the 
burglar was downstairs ?” 

Has anybody here seen Martin—Martin and bis liitle dote? 


FREE TRIAL OUTFIT COUPON. 


This Coupon entitles tts holder to Free 
easing the Beauty and Gro of a ba fer 


To the EDWARDS’ “ HARLENE” CO 
v5 and 96 High Motborn, London, W.C. 


Kindly send me one of the Toilet Outfite as per your offer in above 
article. I enclose 3d. in stamps to cover the postal charges to any 
part of the worid. 


Pearson's W 


jekly, Poh. 9, 191d, 


I will give twenty P.W. peneKnives for the best answers. Mark postcards “ Useful.” (See page 480.) 
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FORTUNATE! 
Taere was a shivering sound of 
breaking glass heard in the drawing- ; 
room. “ James ! Have you broken another goblet ?” 
“Yes, madam; but I was very fortunate this | 
time. It only broke in two places.” ‘ 
“Well, and you call that being 
do you ?” 
“Yes, madam ; you can’t imagine what a bother 
it is to pick them up when they break into a hundred 
pieces.”” 


THE WAITING GAME. | 
Tue bachelor and the Benedick were returning | 
home after a night at the club. ' 
“Ah, you lucky married man! ” sighed the | 
bachelor. “ Think of having a hearthstone, a real 
home, a waiting welcome ! Look—there is a light | 
in the window for you!” ne 
“Gracious ! So there is,” muttered the Benedick. 
“ Well, there's only one way out of that—let’s go 


‘ fortunate,’ | 


—— 


(Quipé and, J estlets 


' wonder if you would rain 


WEEE ENDINO 
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| HE WAS LEAVING. 

A GENTLEMAN, who was in the ‘alit 
of dining regularly at a certain res. 
taurant, said to the waiter: “ John, insted of 
tipping you every day, I’m going to give you 

our tip in a lump sum at Christmas.”’ . 


lied the waiter, “!,1: | 
payin’ me in advanc«.” 

“ Well, it’s‘rather a strange request,” remarked 
the patron. “ However, here's tive shillinus tor 
you. I sup you are in want of money. o: js 
it that you distrust me ? ” 


“Thank you, sir,” re 


Daughter: “Oh, but men are so hidegusly | 
lacking in self-control ! ”’ | 
Mother: ‘Don't get feverish about it, dear. | 
If they weren’t most girls would die old maids.” | 


——— 
i 


“\aupe was afraid the girls wouldn't notice | 
her engagement ring.” | 


“Did they?” 
“Did they! Six of them recognised it at | 


once.” 


BUSINESSLIKE. 

. “Has your husband an old suit that he ain't 
usin’, ma’am?”’ asked the tramp, respectfully | 
ene from his head the shapeless remnant of a | 
at. 
“No!” shortly answered the woman of the | 
house, eyeing him suspiciously. “ My husband | 
has only one suit, and it’ll last him six months yet.” | 
“ All right, ma’am,”’ he rejoined, taking from an 
inside pocket a soiled scrap of cardboard and 
making a memorandum on it with the stump of a 
lead pencil. ‘I'll be round ag’in six months from 
to-day. Aftérnoon, ma'am!” | 


““I suppose you have heard of the danger in 
kissing ?” he remarked tentatively. 

“T have,” replied she, ‘‘ but 1 come of a family 
noted for courage.” 


Everbroke : “I want to pay you something on 
account.” 

Tailor (rubbing his hands): “ Ah, I’m glad to 
see you.” 

Everbroke : “* Yes, I want to pay you a compli- 


ment on your artistic way of dunning. ‘Sh !— 
not a word—you deserve it. Good morning.” 
A_ LONG RUN 


back to the club.” “Oh, no, sir.” smiled John. slipping the money 
_ in his pocket, “ only I am leaving here to-day, 


Cleverton (who has hired a taxi-cab to propose sir.” 
in): ‘ Say ‘ Yes,’ darling!” u 

Miss Culumet ; ‘Give me time to think.” 

Cleverton: “ But not in here! Consider the 


expense!” 


“J caine it’s wrong for a married man to 


gamble.” ‘ ee 
“It's worse than wrong. It’s idiotic. His wife 
gives him beans if he loses, and confiscates the casi 


if he wins.” 


“ Papa, will you buy me a drum ?” said a little 


lad to his father. | eo 
“ Ah—but, my boy. you will. disturb me very, “ Mamma, may I go over with Freddic iu his 
much if I do,” returned papa. yard?” 


“No, my son, you and Freddie stay in our vard 


and play.” 
“ But there’s no fun in our vard, mamma; we've 
trampled down all our flowers ! ba 


NO FISH ON FRIDAY. 


“Oh, no, papa; I won't play it except when 
you're asleep.” 


SOMETHING FAR WORSE. 

Lecturer (on the French Revolution): “It 
is impossible to imagine the chaos that reigned— | 
confusion and anarchy everywhere. In our more He was a most enthusiastic angler, and thought 
peaceful conditions we cannot even imagine such ' he would seek a new neighbourhood in which to 
a state of things.” ' make some record catches. 

Voice from the back of the hall: ‘Yes, we can,| After tramping about for a good many miles he 
sir. Come up to our house, and you'll see something | came upon a fair-sized pond in some low-lying 
worse than that ; we're movin’,’ fields. 

— “ Ah,” he said, with the keen eye and apprecia- 

Mother : “ Georgie, are you teaching the parrot | tion of a thorough sportsman, “ this looks a likely 
to swear?” haunt for big fish. I'll t here.” . 

Georgie: “No, mother; I'm telling it what it| He had been fishing patiently for some time when 
mustn’t say.” , a rustic passed him, and stared in open-mouthed 
pe ae or wait till Martin comes? (A | astonishment. ‘ 

3 . ii} ” 2 “cc t 

“T prEsuME,” said the lodger at the conclusion | geh ee ge MEER ERRATA BPE ens 
of the little dispute with his landlady—“I presume | «TJ don’t know, sir. 
that you will allow me to take my belongings away | be very small.” : 
with me?” “ Very small ! 

“T am sorry,” replicd the landlady icily, “ but! gsherman. 

our other collar has not yet come home trom the | « *Qos,”" replied the yokel, “ until the ‘eavy pio 

jaundry. yesterday there weren't no pond!” 


If there be any they must 


What do you mean ?” asked the 


NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE. “ Mr. Mitts.” said the spokesman of the working- 


“Wren I was fishing in New Zealand,” began 
the champion storyteller, ‘‘ a whirlwind came along 
and carried off my waistcoat that was hanging on & 
tree over my head. It had my watch in it, and 
a tailor’s account. Well, the whole outfit sailed 
away out of sight in a few seconds. 

“Seven years later a party of us were camped 
on the same river, about a mile further up, and 
there I found my watch with the same old tailor’s 
bill twisted through the ring. It was still running.” 

“‘ What!” exclaimed his audience. “ You want 
us to believe that the force of the tornado wound 
up your watch sufficiently for it to run seven years.” 

“T didn't say the watch was still running,” 
replied the storyteller, lighting a cigarette, “T was 
roferring to the tailor’s bill. It’s running yet !~ 


Fortune Teller: * You will suffer mech by 
being very poor until you are thirty-five years of 
age.” 

Impecunious Poet (eagerly): “‘ And then ald 

Fortune Teller : “ You will get used to it.” 


Diner: “This is a very tiny 
portion of chicken you have given 
me, waiter.” 

Waiter : “ Yes, sir; but you will 
find it will take you a long time to 
eat it.” 

THE ROPE WAS FASTENED. 

Pat had just come out of prison 
after doing six months, and had 
met a friend of his named Mike. 

“Hullo!” said Mike,. ‘‘ where 
have you been all this toime ?” 

“Sure,” said Pat, ‘I’ve been 
doing six months in gaol.” 

“And what for ?”” asked Mike. 

‘“ For stealing a piece of rope,” 
said Pat. 

““Stealin’ a piece of rope?” 
said Mike in astonishment. 

“* But, begorra,” said Pat, “there 
was a cow at the end of it!” 


| neers 
The Great 


I often have requests from readers for special articles, and I want some more. 


Visitor (in the editorial sanctum) : “Who ie that mournfullocking individual smoking 


CAPTAIN MARLINSPIKE was a martinet of the 
strictest type, and it was in fear and trembling 
that the cabin-boy stood before him to report a 
disaster. 

“Captain,” he began, “is a thing lost if you 
know where it is?” 

“No, Mae young ass,” roared the captain, 
course not!” i ime.” 

“Then, sir, your silver teapot is at the bottom | si Bijen So peo ead ; gel went down ana 
of the sea! | eountermanded the order you gave your tailor 

STRANGE, BUT TRUE. | for a suit, and bought a bonnet that cost only half 
watts seer l the amount.” 


men’s committee, ‘‘ we have come to tell you. sit, 
that we want shorter hours and——” 

“Very well,” interrupted the busy manufac: 
turer, “ we'll begin right off with shorter dinner 
hours.” 


“ce 


of| Husband : “ My dear, I thought we were going 


—_—o 


“Ip I take the place, mum.” 
inquired the prospective cook, 
“kin I eat with the family ?” 

“T should say so!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Subbubs. “Why, Fl give 
a dinner in your honour evcty 
weck.” 


A REEL JOKE. 

Ir was the elder’s day at tho 
plate, and he was shaving him- 
self prior to church time, when 
he made a slight cut with the razor 
on the extreme end of his nose. 
Calling his wife, he asked her it 
she had any court plaster. 

“You wi!l find some in my 
sewing-basket,” she said. 

At church, in assisting with the 
collection, he noticed everyone 
smile as he passed the plate. 
Very much annoyed, he asked 
one of his assistants if there 
was anything wrong with his ap- 
pearance. 

“TI should say there was.” 
answered the assistant. ‘* What is 
that upon your nose ?”* 

“ Court plaster,” was the reply. 

“No,” said the friend; “ it 13 
the label from a spool of cotton. 


Sad 
Eee. Ob, that's ‘Aunt Mary. He edits the children's pase.” 
It says, ‘ Warranted 200 yards’ "* 
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bit steddier; a bit less flutt’rin’, “And mi th’ 
instrimunt !’’ Shaking it. “See it drip? Too 
mooch wet in. Gettin’ too excited. Keep cool. 
Best thing. Nervisness'll do yo’ in sooner'n 
ennythin’ at a contes’.” . 
: But I think that sohloh went a bit better.” 

Um! Little bit. Long way off pairfect, 
though. Needs a lot uv_praktiss. Trombone’s 
shockin’ thing to Icarn. I remember before th’ 
owd (old) temperance band broke oop, which was 
afore yore time. I used to praktiss ev’ry minnut 
when a contes’ wer’ cumin’ on. It’s t’ waay yo’ 
manage yore breath. see? Allus (always) is so 
wi? measured mewsik. It’s a knack. Easy as 
doin’ a weyver’s knot when yo’ know it.” 

The womenfolk are equally enthusiastic about 
the chances of their favourite band, but pretend 
not to be.* An elderly matron is heard loudly 
wondering how it is that “‘Tom ’asn’t blown ’isself 


NLESS a cut, scratch, 

bruise, burn, or scald is 
at once dressed with Zam-Buk, 
disease germs may get under 
the broken skin and set up fes- 
tering and blood-poison. These 
daily perils make Zam-Buk 
necessary in every home. The 
unique, highly scientific and 
secret method of combining the 
rich herbal juices in Zam-Buk 
accounts for the unequalled 
soothing, y/ healing, and 


By JAMES SHERLIKER. 


A Few nights ago, in a Lancashire home, I saw 
a picture Ww ich fixed my mind at once on the 
general headi of this series of articles, 

It was a real living scene. 

The central figure was a young factory “ hand.” 
He was giving music lessons on the piano, and as 
he treated his little pupil and me to Beethoven's 


Moonlight Sonata his old mother hobbled into the | into a balloon.” wie 6 
parlour to scold her son for neglecting to place a| ‘‘’E’Il bi ’evin’ to stop off ‘is werk.” she says germicidal power of this 
newspaper on the plush-seated music-stool before gravely. ‘‘ That’s what'll ’appen. ’E’s so mooch world- renowned 


sitting down in his dirty trousers. 

‘As he rose to do her bidding I saw that grey 
factory dust filled the fissures of his oil-stained 
corduroys, and the Ere trembled in his fingers. 
The dust was from his looms; the other was the 
shivering penalty that he paid for the privilege of 
earning his living in a weaving-shed. 

During the day the young music teacher had 
worked over ten hours in the mill, and now he was 
giving music lessons from seven p.m. till ten. At 
the end of it he sank down on the kitchen sofa like 
you have seen heavy stones sink into the sea. 

Then, over a supper of fish and chips, this artistic 
product of an inartistic environment discussed the 
works of the great composers and gave me homely- 
worded pictures of the visions they raised for him. 

“J know,” he said, “ that I cun never be what 
they mek mi wish to be, an’ that’s a big misician ; 
but I thank ’em fra’ t’ bottom uv mi ’eart. It’s 
grannd to know em.” 

“ Halbert!’ an elderly voice cut in from the 
head of the stairs. 

My young friend pretended not to hear. 

JUST MUSIC MAD. 

“ Halbert! If yo’ doan’t bi cumin’ to bed rl 
turn t’ gas out. Yo’ diskus mewsik till yo're 
mewsik mad, an’ then when t’ factory bell rings 
there's no gettin’ yo’ up!” 

“ Reight, mother!’ he called. “I’m tekkin’ mi 
clogs off.’ He rattled them to satisfy her and 
lowered his tones to inquire of me what the operas 
were like at Covent Garden. 

“ But doan’t tell mi,” he added quickly. “ Yo'd 
better not. It would only mek mi feel dissatisfied.” 

He added another piece of sugar to the cluster 
in his tea-can, replaced the lid, and mounted his 
breakfast on top in his usual way. 

“T'll bet it’s luvly, eh ? I read about a gaaly 
(gala) neet sum time back. Lah Bo-eemi (La 
Bohéme) they wer’ singin’. I’ve a bit uv it int’ 
parlour, I med oop mi mind, though, I'd never 
read about another. I felt so mis’rable at t’ 
fact’ry nex’ daay. ‘T’ machin'ry nearly drove mi 


puffed out ’e doesn’t know ’e’s ‘ungry. Doan’t see 
enny good in it mysel’ if it teks yer appetite awaay.”’ 

The local chemists sell rather more lip salve than 
usual just now, and at the homes of the bandsmen, 
wives, or sisters, or mothers are seen carefully 
lookin’ over the green instrument covers for holes 
that must be darned before the fateful day. One 
of the players borrows from the library the life of 
the composer of the test-piece, and you can hear 
him retailing interesting incidents from it to his 
colleagues in the band-room or over a glass of ale 
at a neighbouring bar. 

‘ NO MATCH FOR SOUSA. 

“ A genius, I should think.” says one. 

“Never understood properly what a genius is,” 
another remarks. . 

“ Doan’t yo’ know. Alf?” 

“*Anged if ldo?” 

“ Well, I'll tell yo’. A genius is a chap as cun 
do difficult things easy. Understand? Tek that 
mistaak yo’ med to-neet. Yo’ wouldn't ‘ave 
catched Soosuh (Sousa) doin’ it, f’r instance.” 

“ But ’e doesn’t work in a fact’ry, Joe.” 

“Bar, ’ear,” says @ quiet man in a corner. 
“D’yo’ think Soosuh, er ’Enry Wood, er Strows 
(Strauss) er ennyb’dy like ‘em would ever’ve bin 
known if thay’d werked in fact’ries ? Not mooch.”’ 

Every face says “ probably not,” but the question 
is not pursued. There is consolation, I suppose, 
in the assumption that many great men would not 
have been nearly as great had they been handicapped 
like you and me, but to speak it out is taken usually 
as an admission of failure, and the bandsmen 
prefer not to think of the word. 

WHERE THE CONCERTINA IS PLAYED. 


Still, they will not do without music even if they 
do fail so utterly that they decide to give up the 
instruments altogether. There is always the 
concertina—in Lancashire, at any rate. 

Tf a census were taken, it would be found, I believe, 
that hardly any Lancashire home is without some 
sort of musical instrument. 

The majority possess a piano, but where this 
cannot be obtained you will find, as a rule, a 
concertina. It plays a part very often in the 
Lancashire home life which must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. It is good to sce the brawny 
miner, for example, swinging the instrument round 
in his kitchen as he invites his fox-terrier to join 
in the merriment by dancing to the tune, and to 
hear him accompany his daughter in “Ever of 
Thee” and “ Hard Times Come Again No More,” 
the melodious, pathetic, haunting relic of the great 
cotton famine. 

It is invariably the minor note, I have found, 
that achieves popularity —always the most impres- 
sive hymn, and the song that touches the chord of 
sympathy. Chopin’s Funeral March would find 
willing listeners among the mill folk where “ Yip-I- 
addy-I-ay ’’ would be negleoted. 


(Next week: ‘* The Conference: A Strike Picture. i“) 
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. Halbert !” 4 ‘ 

‘Cumin’,” said the music teacher. 

The old lady poured out a cascade of threats, MEN WHO ARE READY 
and I left. Next morning the musician's clogs 
added their clatter to the dull roar in the streets 
at half-past five, and the artist in him made way 
for the artisan. 

WHEN THE BAND CONTEST DRAWS NEAR. 

He is not alone in his position, mind; he is 
representative of many. Lancashire's love of 
music is quite as keen as her liking for potato-pie, 
which is saying much, and the determination and 
energy displayed is often amazing. You can see 
it well when the Wate of a band contest is drawing 
near and the competing bandsmen are working up 
the test piece. 

It is evening—late evening—and you suddenly 
come across a little circle of lamps on the outskirts 
of a town, and just when your thoughts are running 
to glow-worms and foothill fairies, there is a blare 
of music, and you discern a ring of human forms 
with a man in the middle who carries a bdton in one 
hand and in the other a cornet. 

They are on the test piece. A crowd of en- 
thusiasts listen and look on with here and there a 
nod of appreciation—as a particularly difficult solo 
is completed—and occasional whisperings and 
shakings of heads. . 

“ Well, ‘ow’s that, Bill?” a player inquires of a 
friend standing near. ; 

“Oh, yo’re gettin’ nearer it. Want to tek it a 


to defend King and Country ought to be just 
as ready to defend their wives from the pain 
and drudgery of floor scrubbing. This Jabour 


makes a woman look prematurely old. Keep 
your wife from that by using CATESBYS 
CORK LINO on the floors, the floor covering 
which needs no scrubbing, and thus relieves 
the housewife of a serious form of domestic 
slavery. 
FREE Sample Pieces, exhibiting quality and 
appearance, together with Book of 
Coloured Designs, free by post. We <ell on 
Easy Teriis (x0 security requirel), or alow a 
discount of 2. in the & for cash. We pay 
carriage. 
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LOST SUITS. _. | 
Tue other day a barrister was aicing his in- 
dipnation. He had been robbed. Yes, sir, 
robbed. It was shameful the way things went on 
right under the eyes of the law. | ; 
Finally the judge noticed the fretting and fuming. 
“ What's the matter ?”” he asked. 
“Matter? It’s a confounded outrage! Had 
my overcoat stolen right from this room ! : . 
The judge smiled.“ Overcoat, eh?” he said. 
“My dear fellow, that’s nothing ! Whole suits 


are lost here every day ! 2 
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. : |e CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR (continued). =. che lo: 
@ . s A Blackguard at Bay. © ‘. to ig 
Sopp oergereeeooeOoe nooo ae 
om Tus vicar sat down again like a man in a dream. than I 
‘ r J ; A He was inexpressibly 6 ocked. His brain was in He 
: Q such a whirl that he had not heard all Peggy said. J.ondo 
and practically understood nothing. He _ watchei! she co 
PROLOGUE. | To obtain some of the money she takes two five- ag gn ates ta room. ‘A good fellow.” her a ¢ 
John Hume, a young curate of a London East-end | pound notes from her father's safe, and after mid- to ao hi et there were moments when his i oT 
parish, fails in love with Belty Chalmers, the winsome night steals from the house to post them. art m ‘Va Law i the vicer by th th 
at the rectory, and they are married. Seren assing Thatcher's Farm, a little place near the ec ng took the vicar by ¢ i a MB - 
years pass. The clergyman is now vicar at the country vile che twists her ankle. Rupert Lang is spending ome Bg Laoag hie sig ou the ‘sooner ‘you ae 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife ‘and their | 2 holiday at the farm, He hears a cry, and goes to turn in and get oe r P bs a tter. Til manaze i qa 
little girl, Mimi. It is the annivers of their wedding- Mimi's aid. She faints, and when she recovers she | ® shake-dowa ee ae sed ten the it before.” _ l < 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upstairs | is in Lang's sitting-room. He has removed her shoe If the vicar b inquired into t hi reasons which \ 
a merry gathering of the child's playmates are and stocking and wishes to bathe her ankle, Finally, | had led Lang in the past to give up os Own bed and aS 
romping. me begs. is a kiss, and Mins rouses ay ee oer oe the sofa he would have received a terriblo pe 
. John Hume is called out to visit an invalid parishion t is nearly two o'clock in the morning. er scream oe 5 a ‘a 
and during his absence a disreputable peer ae a also awakens Zacky, # drunken ne'er-do-well, who is | ,, I can't understand Peggy,” be stammerc. Lisa 
the Vicarage and sees the vicar’s wife. seepins i an outhouse. asthe’ 7 Ne wae shaseying, Wipe ? I hope there wasn't ar 
Belly Hume white to the lips. This woman, acky hates John Hume like poison, and he hurries a Sa ‘ : : 
Mrs. Mowle, teas the terrible rd that has aiees off to tell him that he bas just seen Mimi in Lang's It was really nothing,” Lang said ay “She ee 
haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne arms, Hume dresses and runs to the farm. lost her head ; overstrain ; young girls do get hysterical i 
@ child, and Mre. Mowle, midwife, had nursed st during Mimi is in the landlady’s bed, but Rupert meets him | sometimes. | I'm afraid ehe had rather & bringing ca 
Ge brief existence and seen it carried to the grave. with a plausible tale, posing as & hero. He offers to | @P. but she’s all a at heart: x h 
“ What do want ?” Betty falters. marry imi if any scandal ta about. | The vicar nodded. All right at heart. How com: ten 
Mrs. M demands ten pounds as the price of her The vicar has Mimi taken home and sends for Leng was age natute. Before undressing he me 
pag said silence, and whilst the terrifled woman hurries Anne Fossall, his cousin, to come and act as her nelt down an aged Lang was very busy in ae 
to her room to get the money the midwife rifles the companion. His cousin sends Peggy as s substitute. | the aan Yow and then he glanced into the Lene 
cofe. Peggy is a bright, delightful girl. Sho sees Mimi's bedroom, but the vicar remained s long timo on his ne 
Little Mimi, hearing @ noise downstairs, creeps from ailment at a glance and sets herself to right things. knees, and Lang put his tongue into his cheek. Poor ao 
her cot. She seca her father, who has suddenly returned When David reaches his flat after his release he finds old simpleton ! a 
ordering a Wackbonneled woman from the house, and | ® letter supposed to be from Mimi, telling him that she Eventually the vicar crept into bed, and Lang da 
her mother shaken by sobs. “Daddy,” she cries never wishes to see him again. Heartbroken, David appeared with a glass of some steaming mixture in Het 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points goes to thank the scheming Phebe for her noble gelf- his hand. . 5 . ae 
lo the door and his wife. “Go!” he commands. sacrifice, and, believing that Mimi no longer loves him, Drink this, it will do you good,” he said gently. with 
THE STORY IN offers to marry her. The vicar obeyed. He was like a little child now. ect] 
of A NUTSHELL. | The letter is, really @ forgery put in the envelope in Quite unconsciously he was at last fulfilling the Tl 
might at the Vi ve since that terrible | place of another by Madame Frayle, acting as Lang’s scriptures—he had me again as the least of those ain 
aT, Wibage Mat ee meg | Ease Sunnie chat aaea | hn te a eet eee wr 
. nes he | from Mrs. Wex, vid's lan . And at that moment c uid posses a pleasant pungent taste. ; 
party tags years back ; he was Mimi's idol even in | the becenal is on her way to her rs Be cash | The oo the a ve ciel ales ie 
. es __ | one imi’s notes. Rupert Lang has the} * “Il stop any chance of a chill,” smiled. : 
aoe co a in 8 consent to accept him | letter. The note isa coumeanialls a * T hope it contained nothing——? eis ak 
aa sat + returns to his flat at 133| While Madame Frayle is out, P.C. Jarvis calls on | Only 8 slice of lemon, two lumps of sugar, and pur 
Gan night el ie wren oe 04 oft Mrs. Wex. He sees the remains of the forged letter wineglassful of whisky,” Lang replied. “ 
Pg ne ome ci Ln phe gn to David, and |suspects the blackmailer of foul ion Say in bolt upright in his bed, then fell car 
: play. ok with @ sigh and 
: = Peel a ari a comes 0 his fiat. | In another part of London Betty Hume and her I haven't tasted spirits for years and years. Yon and 
- ; =, eee David will not laten, He a hee eee criminal son, Steve Darrack, still helped by Louis ought to have told me. I——"—his head rolled to] 
Sah to Miial sl ec cm er is | Death, are popes to leave their sanctuary, the over against the pillow, the tired eyes closed. I 
tans Sony and haem Nacus wit this Leth top floor of a little lock-up shop, to board a vessel You're a good fellow, Rupert, a good fellow—take She 
ecene from the fist cqpauite ie eal as 4 Le pate ar aes has to bolt for his ere. ae She is all I possess now—poor little ab 
. we y and finally e is arrested. wal 
rp —— ancl Se bel Mowla ‘At Hallard’s Cross, when the vicar finds that his Rupert Lang waited until a resounding snoro told La 
ie one of ber clients. 4 a pee 4 Pe ae : ey notes have been stolen from the safe, he accuses Zacky. him that the vicar slept. Switching off t lights he the 
Hume for money which he knows ato aang ntarg To save Zacky, Mimi confesses that she is the | Te-entered the sitting-room, rolled himself in some \ 
When David returns, Lang and Madame Fra oueitak oulpett:, Joke, Hasse manhood deserts him. He ria and tried to think of the ensiets ay ot Sout i 
he bears in his arms the unconscious fee cl Mimi’ tells her never to darken his doors sy rid of Peggy Fossall, and effeotpally closing her mouth, pa 
mother. Tragedy, went, and misery are written a Helped by Zacky, Mimi, reaches ndon. Here | He had blundered badly with her, but she represented at 
the once beautiful features. David foond her in her pocket is picked, and Rupert again comes to to him an unknown type of woman. big 
the area of an empty house; also a bloodstained her aid. He ta es her to his rooms, and leaves her | | Th? housekeeper called the two tls next morning, hy 
joe akerchiet, and a key labelled ‘40 Bewlay Street,” in the care of his landlady while he goes out. | 4nd brorfght tea at eight o'clock. Pegay waited until 
which he slips into a pocket. Just previous to this A few minutes later David calls to eee Rupert on Mimi was wide awake, then she boldly tackled her act 
F.C. Jarvis has discovered the dead body of Phosbe’s business connected with Phobe. To escape from | °° the subject of Rupert Lang. All her arguments fot 
husband, stabbed with a pair of scissors in 40 Bewlav him, Mimi slips into a dressing-room. On entering, were in vain, she might as well have argued with a stone his 
Street, and, seeing a light in David's flat, bas called David picke up one of her handkerchiefs, and, when wall. Mimi would only reiterate, parrot-like : be 
Sith Sergeant ‘Tibbutts to make inquiries. David Piefarne, the two men have e violent quarrel | yoy SOR p Ropes 
Davide waits until Betty has escaped by » back which ends by Lang knocking David down. {Tell me why 2” Peggy almost shricked at last. e 
entrance before he opens the door. A spot of blood David is.eure that Mimi is in the dressing-room, You don’t love him, now you don’t love him. 
fs on his sbirt-front, and the handkerchief and key but to save snother scene, he leaves, assuring Lang David's your man, I'll ewear it, 90 for heaven ¢ sate a 
which he pocketed lead to his arrest. that they will fight it out later on. don’t mess your life up because of some silly jealousy iN 
Gideon Tan , Rupert’s father, and solicitor to the When be hes gone, Rupert tells Mal that Toph ene yen 7 
i bar breaks the news to Phasbe. Though she is trying to implicate Mrs. Hume in the Bewlay Street David's engaged to be married to Mrs. Kenyon.” ™ 
shocked by the terrible tragedy, her scheming nature murder. He promises to protect both the women, | ,, Peggy was marching up and down the bedroom. f 
soc itecit. She plans to regain David's love and and Mimi consents to marry bim. Give me five minutes alone with that sinuous He 
to punish Mimi. Inglis goes |home, and after midnight, in response | beauty, and I'll disengage them ! hi 
itthe inquest her evidence falls like a bombshell. to a telegram from the editortof the Evgnina|FLasu, It was all in vain, and eventually Peggy flung herself . 
She swears that David was with her in his flat, on ite | ae his rooms, bound for Cricklewood. into the armchair in disgust. 
night of the murder, until after midnight. A baby’s’ remains have been discovered in the But she had not given up hope of exposing Lang. : 
‘@ day following the crime Gideon Lang calls on aig of 43 Yew Tree Grove—the old address of Nil desperandum was ber motto. Ringing the bell ; 
Mark Crushington, of the great London em cima, rs. Mowle, midwife. she told the housekeeper she wanted a bath. The 
about one of his workpeople—Mrs. Clinton—otherwise David watches the police, from s neighbouring only bath-room in the house was in Lang's suite of 1 
Betty Hume. Lang tries to extract her address, but house, digging up the back garden. P.C. Jarvis is | POTN, ; : 
faile. there. Jarvis finds a cigarettecase. It isinitialled: Then lock the bedroom and_ sitting-room door.” 
That same night John Hume, who has come up “ From Zacky,” and monogrammed}: “ M. K.” she told the astonished landlady, “ and turn on the cold : 
from Hallard’s Cross with Mimi for the inquest, sees The following day JarVis goes, by chance, to the tap. ) 
his wife—the first time for thirteen years. lock-up ge Lay left by Betty, Steve, and Death, to he good woman hastened to obey, her silk dress 3 
Dressed in rags, Betty eludes her husband, but she see about sdine lodgings for his sweetheart Maisie. rustling excitedly. Five minutes later Peggy ws } 
cannot shake off Louis Death, Crushington’s secretary In going over the rooms he makes another splashing noisily, and singing at the top of her voice 
her favourite hymn, ‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” { 


and spy. Louis Death follows her into an empt house, | disovvery. This time it is a hairpin, similar to one 
to find her bending over a young fellow who is bleeding found in David’s rooms on the night of the murder. : 

to death. The man, Steve Darrack, is Betty's son, At about the same timo that David leaves his The vicar heard her, and with a vague, muddled 
whom she thought had died as a baby. Now he is rooms, for Cricklewood, Peggy Fossall rouses Rupert recollection of the events of the previous evening 
wanted by tho police. Louis Death promises to eave | from his bed. Rupert lies to her that Mimi is not came to the conclusion that Peggy had inherited the 
bjs life and keep Betty's secret. in the house; but Peggy knows otherwise. She eccentricities of the Fossall family. She meant well, 
Mimi Hume is overwhelmed witb grief after the threatens to wake the household unless Rupert but she was not a safe or fit companion for Mimi. = 
inquest. She disobeys the vicar’s orders that she is dresses and goes to tell the vicar that Mimi is safe. cod-hearted girl,” Lang said. “She had insulted him, 

ni ver in wee De vid agtin, ea nd goes to hie flat. Rupert is forced to go. He brin Ks the vicar back _ ig ae splendid fellow, Rupert.” 
ere she falls into the clutches o Madame Frayle. | Wit im, and then P denou 7 at morning was not altogether 4 
rayle egsy nces Rupert as a black- | cheerful meal. Mimi was silent and onnreaet the 


Lang heard her and swore. 


aiead Long? Beg to bie, as David is | guard and a cad vicar nervous and ill at ease, and P 

ing 80! an i , ‘ 
ning some ess rt) her thirty (You Can N Read Lang played his art to ie te Eaiel 
pounds. Mimi promises ‘ou Can Now Read On.) Peggy with sympathetic respect; he had found the 


IK will give five P.W. Matcheboxes for the beet ideas. Mark postcards “vaeas.” (See pare 480.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 9, 191). ees 
n to use against her at the right moment. 
che lost her temper, and when at last she managed 
to find the vicar ‘alone for ten minutes, he refused to 
ing she had to say against Rupert Lang. 


listen to anything Y } 
He treated her very kindly—and kindness was more 


right wee 


than Pe; could bear just then. 
He told her that Mimi and he would remain in 
london for & little while, therefore the best thing 


-he could do would be to return home. 
her @ cheque for expenses and a present. 
it scornfully. 

“Tm ao friend, not a servant! Perhaps you're 
right—interference on my part is jolly impudent. 
But I shouldn’t interfere if I didn’t love you both. 
if you send me home I suppose I’ve got to go, but 
| shall come back.” 

Later in the day John Hume took his daughter 
back to the Central Hotel, where they had engaged 
rooms. But before leaving Rupert Lang most of the 
details punosening, 206 marriage had been arranged. 
The exact date not been fixed. In five or six 
weeks’ time Lang had said. 

“Tve a certain 
which must be concluded before my wedding day.” 

He was referring to his fight with David Inglis. 
He knew there was little chance of getting out of it. 
Not that he was anxious to do so. For Lang was not 
a physical coward, and he was pretty confident of 
being able to whi: David. If he could do so in his 
own way it would be the finest revenge he could 
possibly have. He would spoil the young upstart’s 
beauty. He didn’t wish any ill to Phoebe, she was 
useful to him, but he chuckled as he thought of the 
very mutilated bridegroom he would send her. 

Dressing himsclf with scrupulous care the following 
day, he drove early in the afternoon to the Central 
Hotel, discussed certain details of the forthcoming 
marriage with the vicar, and arran for a meeting 
with his father, Gideon Lang, when the marriage 
ecttlement could be discussed. 

This might prove rather o ticklish business, for 
any hint or tion of Mimi’s mother would have 
to be kept out of it. But Lang knew he could trust 
his father. Nota smarter solicitor in the City. 

Lang played the devout but respectful lover to 
Mimi. Huse had telegraphed for an aged female 
relative to stay with Mimi in London, and assist in the 
purchase of her trousseau. : 

“Suppose you patronise Crushington’s,” Lang said 
carelessly. ‘They're very smart and up-to-date— 
and I want my little wife to have the smartest frills 
and furbelows of any in the world,” he whispered 
to Mimi. 

He knew Madame Rose by sight and reputation. 
She was the cunning French woman who knew how 
a bride should be turned out, from head to toe. There 
was not much Crushington’s girls didn’t know. And 

had had a varied: experience of them—and 
the clothes they wore. 

When he had finished with Mimi and John Hume, 
he took a taxicab and drove to Phoebe Kenyon’s 
house. On the way he read an evening paper, taking 
a special interest in the boxing news and the latest 
big fight that had been brought off at Olympia between 
the champion of Australia and a coloured man. 

Turning the pages of the paper he noticed an 
account of the Cricklewood scandal, naturally he 
found the reading interesting. A frown crossed 
his face as he saw a reference to a cigarette case, 
bearing the initials M.K., which had been picked up in 
the garden of the house where the remains of little 
children had been found. 

‘Beastly careless,” 


So he gave 
She returned 


he commented wrathfully, 
and then dismi the matter from his mind. 
‘Though David Inglis was in his thoughts he little 
dreamed that the report he had just read had been 
written by him. 

He found Phasbe at home. She was still suffering 
from neuritis, and was in her doctor's hands. In her 
iieart she was furious—David was neglecting her—not 
for Mimi now, but for his work. She was lying 
on the Chesterfield in her boudoir in a loose gown 
-s oo de soie, looking delightfully pale and 
ragile. 

Kissing her hand, he sat at her feet. 

“You really make me envious of David Inglis,” 
he said tactfully. 

Pheebe’s mouth, red and ingle from perfumed lip- 
salve, parted in a pleasant smile. 

“And yesterday J was feeling almost jealous of 
Mimi Hume, your future wife?” 

Bending forward Lang just brushed her lips with 
his own. 

You're right ; it’s all settled. In about six weeks’ 
time. But I suppose you'll wait a bit t Ms 

“Not longer than I can help.” 

“want you to keep your eye on David during the 
next few weeks. There is a certain person who may 
Le, to make mischief, It will be a pity if you lost 
im.’ 

She showed her white teeth. 
But I shan’t wait too long.” 
riously. ‘ Loneliness is getting 
was never meant to live alone. 
the need of a—protector.” 

Lang didn’t stop very long with Phoebe, and, when 


““] shan’t lose him ! 
She stretched luxu- 
on my nerves. 

Every day I fecl 


Can you suggest 


little business matter to arrange, ! 
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he had obtained all the information ke could, he went 
on to his club and wrote a-tetter to David Inglis, 
which he dispatched by express messenger. It 
merely announced that he was ready to take u 
Davi 3 challenge. ‘I understand,” the letter said, 

that you want to fight me—with the gloves. Name 
the time and place—the time within six weeks, and 
the place somewhere in London.” 

Next morning he received David Inglis’ answer. 

‘The time, five weeks from to-day ; the place, 
Havaslam’s.”” 

Rupert Lang considered the letter carefully, then 
og it away in his pocket book. Late in the day 

e dressed in an unassuming light tweed suit, put 
on an old Homburg hat, and telling his housekeeper 
not to expect him back to dinncr he took a heavy 
silver-mounted stick from the coat-rack and walked 
into Oxford Street, where he mounted an omnibus. 
It was very seldom that Rupert Lang patronised 
the humble ’bus, and made his way East. 

He dismounted at a street just off the Whitechapel 
Road, and elbowed his way roughly through a 
crowd of women and children. 

Presently he came to a_ building which, from 
the exterior, bore some resemblance to a theatre. 
The large doors of the main entrance were closed. 
He walked a few yards down a side strect, and, halting 
before a narrow door, glanced up and down the street, 
then knocked. . 

‘After a considerable interval the door opened a few 
inches, and a small sharp-featured man faced him. He 
wore a white jersey, short blue trousers, and a pair 
of sand-shoes. His lean, narrow head was_close- 
cropped, his eyes were ah ae and piercing, his nose 
aquiline, a cunning mout which had been badly 
disfigured once upon a time by a blow. He looked at 
tanks trifle suspiciously. 

‘Hello, Sharples, don’t you recognise me, 
Some time since I was down here !” 

The man leered and opened the door wide. “ Say, 
Mr. Lang—I guess you are a stranger, sit!” 

Lang stepped inside. “‘ Governor at home ?” 

“Yep, we've just been busy with a couple of 
promising lads ; lightweights ; hope to turn them into 
something useful. Come and have look at them 
if you like, Mr. Lang.” 

g shook his head. ‘‘I want to see the governor 
rivately and at once. It's important. Something 


eh? 


he sharp ferret-like ve of Mr. Sharples scintillated. 
Closing the door he led the way ane a narrow passage. 
“Come this way, Mr. Lang. I'll bring him to you 
at once. Something big, eh? Gucss that sounds 
useful. We've been quiet of late, very quiet.” 
Lang showed his teeth. “ Well, I'm going to 
wake you up!” 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE. 
Whirlwind Willie. 


ge 
SroceceagetectesteeeeteteeeeSecdedesiate teeters s 


Wruu1am Sitver’s Athletic Club in Whitechapel 
was ostensibly an institution designed for teacbing 
the art of self-defence and iving exhibitions of 
sparring, but in reality it had been designed by the 
clever American with a view of pulling off fights, 
keeping within the police regulations, and incidentally 
putting money into his own pocket. 

Mr. Silver, or as he was popularly known to his 
friends and foes, Whirlwind Willie, owing to the 
tactics which he used to employ when he was an active 
member of the ring, was as cute and cunning a speci- 
men as they make on the other side of the Herring 
Pond. 

An American by 
in the old days & prize-fighter by force of circume 
stance. His age might have been anything, no one 
knew it, not even Whirlwind Willie himself. 

‘ical a with a 
right i 
brows, a flat nose, thin lipped. : ' 
jaws and the neck of a bull, short, straight hair like 
stiff bristles. He was a savage—primeval, ferocious. 
He was broad chested with great limbs, but not 


the por Fat 

, if not exactly respected, Teare 
yay eo Oe i Lo Phe said, throwing himself 
tired of the gay lights 


niles chee be knocked into shape 


and the giddy gurls ? Want to 
again? Been wo 


Ad. ; 
PSopert Lang smoked contemplatively watching 
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Silver out of the corner of his eyes. “‘ Yes, I el 
I am a bit soft,” he said presently. ‘“ How long 
would it take you to get me into condition, Silver ? 

Mr. Silver looked him over with an air of a 
connoisseur. ‘ Depends on what you call condition. 
Tl give you a clear cye and an appetite in a fortnight.” 

“Then you might get me going in & month. I've 
got a little difference I want to settle with a friend 
of mince.” ‘ 

‘ Silver began to look really interested ; he rose to 
is fect. 

“He knows something about the game,” Lang con- 
tinued. “In fact I believe he's one of Havaslam’s 
protégés. You know, ‘Havaslam a . 

The thin lips curled bac‘: scornfully, disclosing two 
rows of powerful white tecth spoiled by an ugly gap 


in the upper jaw. 

“Yep, I guess I do. It’s one of Havaslam’s men— 
Bill Slocum of Battersea—the Denver boy knocked 
out. It isn’t often I can get Havaslam over here. 
He don’t take no risks, he don’t. But I've got my 
eye on him.” 

“ He's straight, isn’t he ?” 

“Yop, the thick-skulled old fool! Still he’s all 
right, and he ain’t one to spoil sport. Well, what's 
it all about, Mr. Lang ?” 

Lang threw back his head and puffed a cloud of 
smoke towards the ceiling. ‘I’ve got to meet a man 
of Havaslam’s in five wecks’ time, an amateur like 
mysclf, a gentleman, you understand ; a year or two 
younger, about my weight. The type of man who 
takes care of himself, a molly-coddle. Oh, yes, he 
takes o deuce of a lot of care of himself,” he sneered. 
“It's just a friendly little meeting, you know.” 

Silver was standing like a figure carved ia stone 
or stecl before Rupert Lang, his bright, cunning 
little eyes fixed immovably on his face. 

“How friendly ? I thought you said a big thing. 
What are you fighting for? What are the stakcs ? 
Of course we don’t never arrange a mecting that 
ain’t friendly—but how friendly, eh ?”’ 

Rupert Lang did not hurry himself in replying to 
Silver's question. ‘I must whip him.” 

“You'll whip him sure,” the American replied 
ancb ly a 
ang §' , 
ms itt put you in 


* How the dickens do you know ?” 
the ring you'll whip him!” Silver 
replied positively. ‘‘ What's his name ? ” 

Rupert Lang rose from his seat and faced Silver. 

He glanced towards the door to see if it were closed. 

“And before we go any further this littlo affair is to 

be kept quiet ; du you understand, absolutely quiet ? 

- It’s a little friendly fight which a few people might 

-be rrivileged to witness. Gentlemen don’t fight for 

moncy, you know, but of course there might be a 
few side bets.” 

Whirlwind Willie never moved a muscle of his face ; 
his eyes remained fixed on Lang. He was quick to 
read character, quicker to read men’s thoughts. 
And he understood. thay his face was a mask, 
inwardly he was smiling. He had long been waiting 
to have a go at Havaslam, for the latter was a formid- 
able rival in the boxing world. 

By subterfuge and cunning he had induced 
Havaslam to allow a Bermondsey lad meet a far 
supcrior man at his own club with the result already 
mentioned. It had been rather a hollow victory. 

But here was an opportunity not to be missed ; 
a couple of amateurs, gentlemen, one at any rate 
well-known in London Society. There was much gusto 
to be gained and the people had money. But as 
Lang himeelf said, he must whip Havaslam’s man. 

Ambition beckoned to Silver again; he saw fame ; 
after the fight he knew it would leak out—paragraphs 
in the newspapers. All the young toffs in London 
would flock to his Athletic Club. 

Rupert Lang was quite right; it was a big thing. 
The American would see to it that it was a big thing. 

“Who's your man?” he jerked out sharely. 

“Don’t suppose you've ever heard of him. Inglis, 
David Inglis!” 

The faintest suspicion of a smile parted Silver's lips. 
‘Heard of him, yes. Bewlay Street business, and— 
but I’ve seen him. Never forget a face or a name. 
Saw him at Havaslam’s once. Quite a pretty little 

boxe, nice gentlemanly boxer, the sort to apologise 
if he hits you too hard.” 

There was a long silence. Silver walked to the 
window, and pulling back the curtains looked out into 
the dark. Then he opened the window a few inches 
at a top. js 

“If you're going to whip Mr. Inglis, you've got to 

ouwe——~ start training at once. Ko half casera he thir 
me, and you've only got five weeks. I wish you 

five months. Still the handicap’s the same for 

both of you, but Mr. Inglis don’t look like one attracted 

by the girls or the gay lights. Say, you want me to 

. train you, Mr. Lang?” 

“That's it.” 

“ T'll do so on certain conditions.” 

Rupert Lang told Silver to name them; he did 
so. They were fairly stringent conditions, and 
there was quite a number of them. The men talked 
together for upwards of half an hour. Silver was 
exceedingly keen ; he weuld not show Lang quite how 
keen he was. He was also fairly confident in his own 
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mind that he could get Rupert Lang in condition to 
beat his opponent; though slightly older he was 
rather the heavier man; moreover Inglis as. Silver 
knew, boxed, whereas Lang fought. Whirlwind 
Willic had taught him to fight. It was not only the 
art of seli-defence that was learnt at his Athletic 
Club, but the art of attack—the shortest and quickest 
way to knock out a man. , 

“This frievdly affair.” Silver grinned, ‘won't be 
decided by points, and there won't be no draw—fight 
to a finish, eh?” 


Lang nodded. “ That's about what it comes to. 
But you've got to hold your tongue, mind. If you 
don't ” 


Silver half closed one eye. ‘If anyone gets wind 
of it and asks me anything, I shail tell "em you don't 
stand an earthly, Mr. Lang.” Whirlwind Willie 
calmly stretched ; his face was still a mask. “I 
suppose you couldn't take rooms down here some- 
where, Mr. Lang? Ican fix youup. I d like to have 
ou under my care day and night.” Lang shook his 
ead. “The last fortnight then—otherwise I don’t 
take it on.” : 
And Rupert Lang agreed. He took a taxi-cab 
home, dined at a quiet restaurant off a steak and one 
glass of claret, just to wash it down, then he went 
straight to his rooms and turned in. 
“Tf I've got to live like an anchorite for the next 
five weeks, David Inglis, thanks to you—by jove you 
shall suffer for it when I get you in the ring.” 
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CHAPTER FORTY-SIX. 
Cruel Crushington’s Latest. 
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Jarvis, to go back a little in the matter of time, 
was standing at attcntion in mufti, but stolid and 
policeman-like, in the presence of Scotland Yard's 
‘Assistant Commissioner. The scene was the latter's 
office. Inspéctor Rayne, of the P.Q. Division, a 
couple of detective-inspectors, and the Superintendent 
of the ‘‘ Yard,’’ were also present. 

Finger-print photographs, bronze pyr-pointed hair- 
pins, a wedge-like piece of paper, figured on a table, 
as well as sundry other objects, some grim and some 
prosaically commonplace, that had been produced at 
the inquest on Durward Kenyon, found murdered 
under most mysterious circumstances in the basement 
of No. 40 Bewlay Street. 

The Assistant Commissioner had Pi examined 
through a powerful glass the paper wedge taken from 
the looking-glass in the bedroom on the first floor of 
35 Challis Strect, Jesson Grove, and was now scruti- 
nising through the same medium an enlarged photo- 
graph of two finger-prints. 

Not a word was spoken for some moments. Then 
the A. C. beckoned one of the inspectors, chief of the 
mer department, and silently gave him the 
magnifying glass. 

"No doubt about it. sir,” said the expert. 

Jarvis was perhaps thinking of Maisic, of his farmer 
father in the egunbey. His ly remained at atten- 
tion, but the colour brightened on his strong. healthy 
face. His mouth twitched a little. He had already 
had his say, explained in concise, simple terms how 
he had come into possession of the wedge of paper and 
the bronze hairpin found in a crevice of the sofa in the 
sitting-room over the shop in Challis Street; and 
when questioned, but only when questioned by the 
A. C., had modestly given reasons for certain theories 
and deductions on which he had hased his investigations. 

After that he stood at attention, awaiting verifica- 
tion or the reverse. 

Now it was scttled by those words: “ No doubt 
about it, sir.” 

Patient, plodding Jarvis, who had been potterin 
about much at coffee stalls, apparently wastin ack 
time and exhausting other people's patience, who had 
made a collection of hairpins, who had inspired 
Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts with contempt, who had 

visited sixpenny bazaars and worried over candle- 
sticks, patches, needles and thread, had proved that 
the ailing young man who had occupicd rooms with his 
mother over the shop in Challis Street was the man 
who had escaj by a back window from No. 40 
Bewlay Street the night Durward Kenyon was 
murdered. 

The photograph at which the A. C. had looked 
through his glass was that of two Ragen prints found on 
the sill of the window in the pantry-like room at the 
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top of the stairs leading to the basement of No. 4) 
It may be remembered, pee 
Jarvis behaved on that night of his gruesome disesy crv 
how delicately he trod and handled everything for fir 
of disturbing footprints ia accumulated dust or of 
obliterating finger-prints. . 


first act of the Bewlay Strect murder had been bron: 
to a close. ee 
son had yct to be disclosed, but Jarvis had produc 
sufficient evidence to justify 
Bethell answered to Bob Duckett’s description of th. 
woman who had bought bread and butter and 11. 
at his coffee stall, bread and butter and cake su!;:. 
quently found in the basement, and that wedge of 
paver. 
smoking, established beyond doubt that the person wh» 
had handled it was the person who had escaped finn 
40 Bewlay Street. 


to Superintendent Forrest, ‘attaches corsidereh!; 
importance 
inclined to agree wit 


with the A. C. before the others arrived. 


should wear such hairpins, but this Mrs. Bethell was 
apparently 
made several attempts to purchase such hairpins, 1:1! 
only obtained them at Crushington’s. 


at some time or another might havo been employe 
at Crushington’s or some other establishment. Em. 
ployees 
price. That is certainly a possibility to be con. 
sidered. Also, Jarvis points out that this hairpin, 
found in Challis Street in the crevice of the sofa on 
which Mrs. Bethell slept, giving up the bedroom to her 
son, throws a possible light on the hairpin fount in 
oo flat.” 


But wouldn't Maisie have been proud, wouldn't the 
old dad have been proud, could they have heard his 
A. C. himself quoting him, John. 


your hat. 
thou 


No. 40 was and still remains a problem, the solution 
of which is apparent if she, and not Mrs. Kenyon, 
dropped that hairpin in Inglis’ bedroom. 
never satisfactorily explained those bloodstains on 
the towel. Further, though here we are entering int» 
the field of speculation almost pure and simple, Jarvis 
has, in the course of his investigations, 
creditably 


broken off on the night of the murder.’ 


of the Rev. John Hume, vicar 
Oxfordshire. It appears that some thirleen years 
ago Mrs. Hume disappeared—was driven from home. 
A domestic tragedy 
so after the murder, 
Hallard’s Cross at Duckett’s coffce-stall, and gathered 
that he was searching for some 
are in the rcalms of speculation now, but Jarvis. quits 
ingeniously, I think, ventures 
might have been Mrs. Hume, 
lady to whom he is engaged, 
on the night of the murder, and that the key to Durward 
Kenyon’s murder might be found in the domestic 
tragedy enacted at ui 

years ‘i 


intendent Forrest. 


and vice vercd. In any case these possibilitics should 
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thaps, how care*illy Ps, 


Now at last fruit had been borne of all this. Tho 
The real identity of Mrs. Bethell and her 


their arrest. Mrs, 


fingered by someone a‘ldicted to cigarette. 
“ Jarvis,” said the Assistant Commissioner, turning 
to this pyr-pointed bronze hairpin. Im 
him.” 

Inspector Rayne and Jarvis had spent some timo 
“Tt's quite understandable that a woman of fashion 
in straitened circumstances. Jarvis hig 


Mrs. Betheli 


may have patronised this or some other establish. 
ment, but Jarvis suggests a tlt d which is werth posers. © 
consideration. The ssibility that Mrs. Bethe! ana every" 


enjoy the privilege of purchasing at reduced 


arvis might have been a policeman on point dity. 


“Steady, lad! Don’t let your head swell too big for 
i You've a long way to go yet,” was his 
t. a 

bis What became of the woman after she quit‘ 


Inglis 


and very 
too—” 

If the dad—if Maisie—could have heard that. 

“ Jarvis has ascertained certain facts about Inglis’ 
rivate affairs, and the family history of the young |o:ly 
e was previously engaged to, the engagement not being 


The A. C. paused for a moment. 
“Inglis was engaged to a Miss Hume, daughter 
of Hallard’s Cross, 


oubtless. But Jarvis, a night or 
encountered the vicar o! 
poor creature. We 

the theory that i 
mother of the young 
whom Inglis sheltered 


allard’s Cross some thirtcen 
re : 
The A. C. was addressing himself chiefly to Super: 


“Only theory,” he went on, “ but ingenious anl 
neatly dovetailed, effect relative to gsible cause. 


be borne in mind in future investigations. Come in! 
Some one had knocked. The man who entered was 
a detective-inspector who, immediately after Jarvis 
made his first statement, had been dispatched to the 
offices of the shipping company that owned S.S. Vest. 
“ Well?’ questioned the Assistant Commissioner. 
“The Vesta, sir, was warped out of dock at 3 a.m. 
this morning. When the agent left her at the dock- 


gates Mrs. Bethell and son were not on board.” 
“ Hullo ! ’—unspoken. 
Jarvis still looked like a constable on point duty—had 


he been in uniform and posted at Madame Tussaud + 
he might have been mistaken for the wax constable 
with whom jocular parents threaten juveniles. 

“Tho berths were booked by a tall individual, 
cadaverous, close-cropped hair, pale blue eyes, dark 
clothes. Gave no name. I took down his doscription 
in writing from the booking-clerk,” continu tho 
inspector. 

“ Hullo—Mr. Hope again!’ thought Jarvis. 

(Con‘inued on page 476.) 
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shows overy man eee and old, max be Quickly and Thorough} 
Cured of NERVOUS ‘E88, EXHAUSTION VARICOCBLE, and DE. 
‘WITHOUT STOMACH MEDICINE or ELEKCTRICITY. Hundreds of 


waned any ares. Pros cent pealed, post free, for T thi 
sealed, pos! or Two Stamps. Mention is ’. 
J. LBIGH, 02and 93 Great Russell Bt.. LONDON, W.C. Over bo yeaa’ successful results 


Pee 
When you're so happy 
you jump for joy = 


¢Wood-Milnes’ will relieve you] 
of much unnecessary shock. 
‘Wood- Milne’ Rubber Heels 
fitted where they ought to be 
(right at the back of the boot 
heel), fitted as they ought to 
be (sunk in, almost flush with 
the leather), will make your 
daily walks abroad a pleasanter 
and a healthier and a less 
fatiguing thing. You will never 
know how true this is until 
you dry ‘ Wood-Milnes.’ Sold in 
a big variety of styles and sizes 
—all splendidly reliable in wear. 


Nervous, 
Weak, could 
hardly walk 


Our claim that “ Wincarnis’ gives 
new life to the invalid, and renewed 
strength to the weak, is amply domon- 
strated in the letter given below. Mrs. 
Barnatt tells how she suffered for months 
from Depression, Nervousness and Weak- 
ness, how she was 50 weak that she could hardly walk, but how she 


derived New Life and Vigour from 


—<1 


OAD, 
te and thank you for the wonderful 
* For mouths I have 


stars rw inexeola a lsiee 
. Iti lendid to feel so strong and well. have to! my neghbours 
about Jar wonderful " ait 8 and I feel I want to tell the whole world 


lendid tonic and restorative it is. 
aaa ial " Yours very gratefully.—(Mrs.) C. B. BarsatT. 


Mrs. Barnatt’s case is but one of many Wincarnis for Debility, Ancmia, Slcep- 
thousands, and proves beyond uestion | lessness, Weakness, Nervous Disorders, 
that as a ton; restorative, an health {and during Convalescence following 
b.inger, Wincarvis stands supreme. | revere illnesses, particularly ait-r 


Over 10,000 Doctors recommend | Influenza. 
Will you try just one buttle ? 
on receipt of 3d. (jo psy 


TEST IT FREE een pottle sent free 
Norwich. 


Coteman .& Co. Ltd., w25 Wincarnis Works, 


‘Milnes ’—you'll wa 
t the name ‘ Wood- 


Bootmaker fix them 
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The Assistant Commissioncr thought so too. He 
looked at Jarvis. 

“That sounds like your Mr. Hope, Jarvis?” 

“Yes, sir. Beg pardon. But might I ask: What 
about luggage ?” 

Tho Assistant Commissioner turned to the in- 
spector and repeated the question. 

“ What about luggage ?” ; 

“IT made no inquiries into that matter, sir.” 

“Do so now. Wait!” 

The Assistent Commissioner picked up the telephone, 
and was put through to the shipping office. 

“Hullo! About Mrs. Bethell and son. What 
about their luggage 2? Was it put ashore, or is it still 
on board? Still on board.” 

“Mrs. Bethell will be wanting clothes before long.” 
was Jarvis’ thought. ‘Hope? Mr.Hope! I reckon 
i the bright brain behind all this. We're up against 

ope.” 

“You know who Iam. Sir Henry Jones, Assistant 
Commissioner, Scotland Yard. S.S. Vesta must be 
still in the Channel. Wire nearest me station to 
signal Vesta to put into nearest port. his is urgent. 
Where will you catch her ? 

“She'll signal Start Point,” came back the answer. 

“She must put into Plymouth, then!” 

Jarvis’ heart jumped. What would the luggage 
of Mrs. Bethell and son reveal? No knowing; 
but there were big possibilities associated with it. 

The Assistant Commissioner put down the instru- 
ment. 

“Mr. Forrest—Mr. Rayne,” he said. “ You'll 
meet the Vesta at Plymouth, make inquiries.-and take 
possession of the luggage. And take Jarvis with you.” 

That was the explanation of the telegram Maisic 
Rickards found when she returned to her combined 
room in the City Road late that night, after her 
first bewildering, but exciting and most interesting, 
day at Crushington’s. : 

* * * * * * 

Maisic, despite the length and strain of the previous 
day, was up with the dawn, and she carolled like a bird 
as she dressed. 

Was she not engaged at Crushington’s at thirty 
shillings a week, and had not John been promoted from 
ee clothes to real detective work? And, also, 

ad not John told her in his letter that she could help 
him. She loved to help him; wanted to help hig. 
So far all she had done was to buy a packet of hair- 

ins for him at Crushington’s. But in his letter he 

told her that it would be helping him if she could 

find out anything about Mrs. Bethell and her son, who 
had just left the rooms in Challis Strect. 

She had a keex: love of adventure. She longed to do 
and dare thrilling thin 

“TI must hustle!” she cried. ‘“ The shop probably 
epens carly. I can have a try, anyhow, before I’m 
due at Crushington’s !” 

When would she hear again from John. He men- 
tioned no destination in his telegram. Would he be 
waiting for her outside Crushington’s at night ? 
Goodness only knew at what hour she would get away. 
But she was sang Oo to the crush, and  # 
excitement, and the beautif ul clothes, and the brilliant 
colours. 

She laughed. One of the girls, who sat beside her 
at supper on the provious night, had told her that she 
would be sick to death of Crushington’s, loathe the 
life, before she had been six weeks in the place. But 

that girl was a pessimist. 

“T wonder what John would say to these blue 
ribbons ?”? she laughed aloud as she dressed beforo 
a ages oe “ T will always dress ever so daintily 
and trickily after I'm married—for dear old John's 
sake. Why should a woman become a frump just 
because she's married. Why, that’s when life begirs— 
it doesn’t end!” 

And she dreamed as she dressed herself rapidly. 
John was clever, but a bit slow and sleepy sometimes ; 
but she would keep him awake and alive after they 
were married. What a joy to go out together to a 
music-hall or theatre, when he had the time to spare ! 
One could get so much joy out of life, without being 
really extravagant. 

And John—a wee bit jealous, sometimes, dear old 
stupid thing, though he did his best to hide the fact 
from her. But she liked him to be jealous, and liked 
him for chai to hide the fact from her. It showed 
how much he loved her, and showed, also, that he knew 
in his heart of hearts that he had no real cause for 
jealousy now. 

She had been a flirt before she met him, and she 
told him so, but that was before she had met him, 
and she had never loved anyono but John. The 
others? She shrugged her shoulders, threw back her 
bonny head, and laughed loudly. It was the gesture 
of a woman who could look her past squarely in the 
face without shame. 

“He promised to buy me some bonny new ribbons 
to tie up my bonny brown hair!“ she sang, and then 
she laughed again. ‘ At least, John thinks it bonny.” 

Sho was interrupted by someone banging on the 
locked door. 

« Hers, do you know what the time is—and some 
of my Iodgers sleeping ?”” 


Ladies, what is the best use to which empty sardine tine may be put? 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“baggage!” and prophesied 
Rickards. 

the freshness of early morning was in the London air 
as Maisic climbed to the top of an omnibus. The 
conductor knew her. She always had a cheery nod 
and bright ‘ good morning ” for him. 

said to him regretfully. 

punching her ticket, and he meant it. 


is more than I can say of some I carries.” 


and hundreds of people at Crushin ton’s. 
say it would take months to get to know them all.” 


with a bit of a death's ‘ead on *im—— 


something—something of value to John ? 
would say—' maybe I have, same time—you never 
know !’”” 


‘ 


It was her miserable, disagreeable old landlady. 

“Oh, go away, go away!” she cried. . 

Tho miscrable old woman crept away, muttering 
bad end for Maisie 


The flow to business had net yet commenced. and 


“J shan’t be comiag this way much longer,” she 
“Sorry to hear that, miss!” said the conductor, 
“Bit o’ sunshine!” he said to himeelf later. “ Which 


It was barely seven o'clock when she reached 


Challis Strect on foot, but Mrs. Nisbett had opened the 
shop, and an odour of soapsuds filled the air. She 
smiled as Maisic entered, and seemed to bring fresh 
air in with her. 


“So you're the youn lady ?”’ she said, and was 
uzzled, recalling John Jarvis, as to what the two had 


in common. 


“Yes. I've only a few seconds. I'm at Crushing- 


ton’s. I daresay Mr. Jarvis told you that—— 


“Yes, miss, he did. You'll ‘ave time to look at the 


rooms—which can be made wonderful nice. Mrs. 
Bethell—well, she wasn’t here long a Talking 
of Crushington’s, miss—well, I was there 

yesterday. What a place to be sure 1’ 


myself 
Mrs. Nisbett had taken a key from a hook. 
“ And I’ad quite a shock. The last person in the 


world I thought to see there was Mr. Hope—Mr. 
Hope was the party that took the rooms for the late 
lodger, Mrs. Bethell. 1 
to do with funcral-furnishing ; maybe. I'm right still, 
for Crushington’s ‘as everything, including a mourning 
department. Now, miss, if you'll foller me! ® 


ut him down as something 


Maisie followed. 
“Mr. Hope ?’ she questioned. * There are hundreds 
I should 


‘Mr. Hope,” repeated Mrs. Nisbett. “Tall, thin. 


“But,” thought Maisie suddenly, ‘“* that just 


describes Mr. Death, Mr. Louis Death, the great 
Crushington’s private secretary.” 


And then, quite unconsciously, she imitated John 


Jarvis. 


“ Have I discovercd 


“ Hullo!” she asked herself. 
As John 


After seeing the rooms and having arran ed defin- 


itely to take thom, Maisie, who had not much time to 
spare now, brought conversation back to Mrs. Nisbett’s 
visit to Crushington’s on the previous day, and obtained 
a more detailed description of Mr. Hop> that removed 


LAST LINES WANTED. 


£10 IN PRIZES. 


Tuts week, instead of inviting you to complete a 


“Latest in Limerick’? verse, we give you the first foar 
lines of a Limerick, and we wish you to supply the last 
line to the best of your ability. 


This is an absolutely free competition. 
The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 


There once was a maiden named May, 
Who hockey would play every day; — 
Fut tt put her about 
When her lover came out, 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write your completed Limerick on a postcard, and 
address i: to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

9. Mark your postcard “May” in the top left-hand 
corner. Attempts must arrive uot later than Thursday, 
February 9th. 

3. ‘J'o the sender of the attempt considera the be:t a 

rize of £5 will Le awarded. Inth: event of atia this 
sum will be disided. In addition, tn cousolation cifts of 
10a, each will be awarded to the competitors whose efforts 
come next in uierit. 

RESULT OF CONTEST No. 11. 

Tire following are the winnzrs of the Therm-s Flaisxs in 
Contest No. 11: 

W. Arbuckle, 1 Crown St., Leith; A. Blogg, 189 
Taylor St., South Shields; A. Browne, 171 Manor Rd, 
Brockley ; A. Capperauld, 15 Moorpark Ter., Reufrew ; 
A. Macleod, 68 Mu:raygate, Dundec; J. H. Ogg, 91 
Harrison Rd., Edinburgh ; F. G. Pollard, 91 Berw Rd., 
Pontypridd ; A. Reeves, engineer, Kensington Infirmary ; 
W. Sammes, Wyclitfe House, Swindon; H. W. Solly, 
3 Murillo Road, | e2, 

One of the winning attempts was as follows: 

Smith a gramophone bought down at Dawes 


With the latest in songs, full ot flaws ; 


j —e! 
As it started to play, 
He found to his dis nay, 


That the neighbours around quote] ‘saws id 


any last doubts that she might have had. 
and Mr. Death, Crushington’s private secretary, w.;. 
one and the same person. 


room. 
way to the costume department. She was still weari 
her own clothes, black with white cuffs and collar, w | 
a skirt that hung clear of the ground. Madame Ros, 
as became the head of the department, * trail 
most elegantly, her every movement accompanici 5, ; 
a whisper of silk under-attire. 


without moving her lips. 
it may be me or you—next thing is a message, aul 
somebody sacked or ‘ carpeted.’ ” 


WSBEK ENDING 
Fes. 9, 1911. 


Mr. Ho: 


She did hope her discovery would help Jo'n' 


Her quick, intelligent brain was working very b::.'! 
as an omnibus bore her to Crushington’s. AM i: 
of cours2, was in some way associated with the Bev), 
Street mystery. As yet, Maisie was unac‘juain; | 
with the part played by Jarvis in the Cricklew. | 
mystery. John was out of London. Where was |) -. 
and what was he doing ?- Would he be waiting for i: 
outside Crushington’s, that night ? Tf not, she wor! | 
send him a note to the police-station. 


It was not yet eight o'clock when Maisie reach - | 


Crushington’s and became one of the stream pouri 
in—women of 


the counter, showroom, and wor’ 
From the basement cloakroom she made } -- 


The house was not opened to the public tiil 9.0) 


Madame Rose was superintending some most unser; 
lous “ marking down” of prices—in some case. | 
was “ marking up ”—and Maisie was busily employs | 
emptying a 
artistic artificial confusion on a counter under the «- 
of one of Madame Rose’s lieutenants, when Crushing: v4 
entered the department, like a big 
round of circumspection on the eve of battle—a bat. 
that commenced with the admission of the public. 


rawer of blouses and piling them i: 
neral making + 


His entrance appeared to affect everybody exc: 


Madame Rose: Even Maisie, independent and fear: 
experienced a qualm of mild terror, and she saw t'- 
girl who was helping her with the blouses tura pil: 
and her hands shake. 


The great man, big-bodied and powerful, had >.:,- 


to a standstill, his small eyes travelling round swift!, 
Death stood at his elbow, a kind of ab 

camp, armed with notebook and pencil. Crushing! 1 
jerked something at him in an undertone, and Dea' 
made a note in shorthand. 


adowy aide-d 


“That's his way,” whispered the girl next to Mai-:. 
‘Something's wronc - 


Crushington’s eyes were travelling again—oves 


which no detail escaped. They rested for a mom’ 
on Maisic Rickards, and Madame Rose, observins. 
smiled softly to herself. 


Maisie felt, as well as saw, his eyes on her. Sh: 


got a little red. She was not self-conscious, but sh 
was anxious to succeed in her new life. Was she doi: 
something wrong. would she be carpeted presently 
Crushington might not possess powers of life and deai!:. 
but he could sack and fine, and every day more an 
more women were crowding into the overcrowd d 
labour market. 


And at the same time Maisie was conscious of t'ir 


shadowy man at his elbow, with his note-book au! 
pencil, the man who was Mr. Death at Crushing!oa 5 


and had been Mr. Hope at No. 35 Challis Street. 

Crushington beckoned Madame Rose to him. 

“She's the one nut he can’t crack!” whispered te 
girl beside Maisic. 

It was such a low whisper that Maisie did not cat:": 
the name. She was no prunes-and-prisms youn: 
woman. She was acquainted with the ugly side 
life, and her own path had been strewn with temp! 
tions. Much such scandal as was being whispered n-- 
used to be whispered in the Strand tea-shop. Bu! 
the worldly ugly knowledge that she had acquite! 
had not tainted her nature—as such knowledge m: 
taint a woaker nature. It had not blinded her '» 
the fair side of life; only made it all the more desirab!« 

After a few words to Madame Rose, Crushing!» 
went his way, with Death fora shadow. Never had hi 
shown himself so lynx-eyed. There was no trace « 
wandering thoughts in his manner, yet he looked a. i! 
the past night had becn a sleepless one. 

“Tsay,” whispered the girl assisting Maisie, “ isn't 
that Cricklewood mystery awful? The inque 
opens to-day. Wonder what's become of that won. 
Mowle? ‘Twelve years is a long time, isn't it? S)- 
may he doad. Seen the morning paper ?” 

But Maisic had had no time for the paper. *!v 
shook her head. 

ee ae will have an awful job,” went on 
girl. “Twelve years ago at least, and that Mew! 
woman had been living there for some years. 
suppose they'll try to find the girls—and womea-- 
who went to her—but girls and women—will. ! 
should say they would sooner dic than come forward. 

“Stop that chattering!” said Madame Rvs: * 
lieutenant. 

The rest was silence—for a time, at all even!« 
But presently Maisic’s companion found another 
opportunity to whisper. 

“T say, take my tip. If you get carpeted —by 
Crush. himself, I mean—and if instead of sacking ¢r 
fining you he takes it into his head to kiss you. het 
him, and think yourself in luck.” 


(Another thrilling instalment of this powerful serial next 
week.) 


oh 


(Turn to page 478.) 
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HEALTH BY POST. 
(How the Marvellous. 


Postal Organisation 


conditions in which his | 
famous Treatment is so 
successful, so that each | 
inquirer without any | 


with; and in every instance 
whatever you say is treated 
in the strictest confidence. 

It is impossible to over- 
unnecessary expense of | estimate the value of this 
time might receive a | opinion, founded as it is upon 
careful explanation of | the knowledge guined during 
his or her own health | yearsof experience in dealiny 


1S USED BY MR. SANDOW TO SPREAD HIS WON- trouble, and be told just | with complaints similar t 
BABED lth ISM TRAHAN ow the’ Bandon Teele Toy ori ted wey 
GRITED KINGDOM, THE COLONIES, & ABRU tg ment would be applied to | Yet you are not asked, nor r 
: - : improve that condition. | expected, to make the smallest 
‘TuExs is probably no man living who has made The titles of these. booklets in the Sandow | payment. It is given free, 
wider use, to the direct benefit of thousands upon | Health . 1 ‘ and it rests with you whether New Lork Postmeds 
tronsands of people of both sexes, of Great | Library — |»: | or not you follow the advice-given. If your 


Britain's wonderful Postal Organisation through- | 


out the world than Mr. Eugen Sandow. 


twenty - four 
in all — are 


It will, therefore, be of the greatest intereat and | given on this a 


the highest importance to a very 
Pearson's Weekly 
readers to 
cqmething of the =@ 
remarkably % 
thorough way in &\Z 
which Mr. Sandow @@#: 
utilises our unique 
Postal i pag R 
put people in 
parts of the United 
King dom, the 
Colonies, as well 
as in foreign coun- ~ 
tries, in possession of the invaluable health know- 
ledge which has made him famous throughout the 
world as the Pioneer and Exponent o Natural 
Health by Physical Culture, and the cure of 
illness without medicine or irritatin dietary. 
There is no man in the world who has a grander 
or more praiseworthy mission in life than Eugen 
Sandow. There is no man whose heart and soul 
ave more in his 
work. There is 
no man who has 
brought a more 
practical mind 
to bear upon 
the working out 
of his plans for 
the benefit of 


Sorting at the G.P.O. the letters carry- 
ing the good-heaith news to ali parts of 
t 


he world. 


the suffering 
rtion of the 

Loading Vans at the @.P.0. to carry the human race. 
mails to all parts of London and the Mr. Sandow 


United Kingdom, : 
. is not a man 


who, having made a nd discovery, is content to 
limit ite benefit to the wealthy few who are only 
too ready to richly repay the services it is in bis 
power to render. On the contrary, he has elected 
to rest his reputation and remuneration for his 
labours upon the verdict of the million. 

To this end he has based his great Health-by- 
Post offer upon the most generous scale so as to 
enable every man and woman, no matter where 
they may reside, to learn how they may cure their 
illnesses and cecure health in their own homes by 
the famous Sandow Treatment. 

How the marvellous postal facilities of the 
world have been harnessed to the chariot of 
Curative ~o oe ee 
Physical c : 
Culture to 2a 
convey Mr. “2 
Sandow’s 
advice to 
the remot- 
est corners 
of Great 
Britain 
and her Colonies forms a veritable romance. 

Mr. Sandow long since decided upon a most 
comprehensive plan by which a 
the application of bis Scientific 


Ses =e - = 
The speedy Motor Mait Vans nightly convey large 
numbers of Mr. Sandow’s Health Buoks to 
sufferers in the provinces. 


—_— 


Exercise Treat- 


ment should be brought freely to every man or | 


woman who required it. 

Therefore, he first prepared not merely a general 
book upon the method which has proved to be so 
successful, but a whole series of twenty-four 
different booklets, 
explaining the advantages and application of his 
science to the cure of one particular disorder. 

To many this may seem unnecessar 


first knowledge of | 


large number of | page,and our 


\ 
| 


| 
| 
| 


, Scotland, 
But his service is not 


| 


wh 
, | whichever of 
- | the volumes 


readers are 
invited to 
ply for 


is of interest 


to them. 
No sooner sencing 
bad Mr. San- the coun 


dow pre- 


Bustling scenes at the Railway Stitions rehen 


Health Volumes into 
t ty the Colonics | 


Mr, Sandow’s 
try, aud Jor shipmen 
and abroad, 


i poy to wend your wiy through 
| by 


condition is one which can be improved by 
the Sandow Treatment, it 1emains with you to 
decide whether or not you will recover that good 
health which is your natural birthright, or con- 
life hampered 
the burden of unnecessary illness. 

If your state of health is such that no improve- 
ment could be brought about by means of Mr. 
Sandow’s method, you are to d so frankly. 
Mr. Sandow never encourages an inquirer with 
pes unless he feels they will be realised to the 
ull. 


It is the great advantage of the treatment 


o 


' which Mr. Sandow tells you about in his books 


pared and had printed large editions of each of 


these twenty-four 


} 
booklets in his Health Library | 
| 


than he set to work to make the G.P.O. his Health 


Messenger to 


with the important 


required that is too far dis- 


Swinging the mail bags 
on board the steamer for 


India and Australia, 
where, thanks to Mr. 
Sandow’s adrice, 
sands upon thousands 
have been restoredto health 


Piccadilly, London, 
Perth, Scotland, or 


Oregon, or Portland, Dorsetshive—in a word, | 
wherever you live—and you 
want any of Mr. Sandow’s books 
how by means of his 
rough the 
can regain and maintain perfect 
health, it ia freely sent to you, 
and even its postage is defrayed 
by Mr. Sandow. He does not 
call upon the inquirer to pay so 


explaining 
system t 


much as a penny stamp 


securing this priceless informa- 


tion—priceless it is 


knowledge is worth 
| part of the 


or woman, 


bealth or weakness 


glorious health and vigour, 
not a man of 
His word is his | 


Mr. Sandow is 
mere promises. 
bond, and whatever 
thoroughly. If you 


—_— 


but there is probably no man who appreciates | mark your suffering, 


better than Mr. Sandow the value of time, because | as influenced by your complaint, 
may think them, unimportant as you | 


once gone it is gone for ever; a 
that if he dealt with the subject of general illness 
in one complete volume the recipient would be 
ae time in reading through matter not 
applicable to his or her own case. 
y means of the twenty-four 


You 


ci 
books he covered | 

separately the whole range of illnesses and ; matter 
can obtain Free and Post Paid the 


sidered, and you receive, 
book, a personal op 
an best be applied in your case. 

This applies to the case of 
whichever illness he or she may be afflicted 


Want by 


, vails and 


- recipient 


value toan unfitman . 
or to the parents of a 

delicate child, as the knowledge 
| of how to turn a condition of ill- 


, explanation of this all too- 


carry the good news he had to send 
into the tiniest hamlet, the smallest village, equall 

towns and cities in England, , 
Treland, and Wales. ; 
rimmed by the horizon of | } 


our Island Kingdom. There 
is no spot where illness pre- 
where his know- 
ledge and information are 


tant or too remotely situated 
for him to speed thereto the 
book reos-74, whether it be 
in a large and popuivas ety 
or a small and lonely home- 
stead on the outposts of 
civilisation. Such of his 
books as may be desired are 
sent there free of cost to the 
and post free, no 
matter what the postal fee 
may come to. If you live in 
or Piccadilly, Manchester, 
Perth, Australia, Portland, 


st you 


towards 


because no 
the tenth 


_ 


nts in Great | 
Britain «ho write 
for the Health Books 
int f would be sere 
into 0 if a postman like 
mas this adtivered them: 
He is the lelter 
carrier in France, | 


he undertakes to do, he does ; 
r complaint is, for example, 
Indigestion, and you write 
for the book devoted to the 


prevalent trouble and the 
natural method of its cure, 
he does not merely send you 
that book. 

‘ Supposing you have, as he 
invites you, given particu- 
lars of bgt general con- 

the symptoms that 
and stated fully your feelings 
i l thesa facts, 


i 


| 


inion 1 
every inquirer, nce 


Book You 


‘ make a new man or 


n your own home, 
wherever you live. 
Yhere are no drugs 
to swallow, no irk- 
some dietary to be 
carefully watched 
and strictly adhered 
to; it takes only w 
few minutes of your 
_ time daily, and in 
no way interferes 
with the usual 
round of business 
or professional 
duties or social 
calls; and, more- 
over, the cost, thanks to the assistance received 
from the pestal system, is so small as to be 
within everyone's nicans. 

‘A few minutes daily is ali tie time it is neces- 
sary to devote to the betterment of your physical 
well-being and the cure of your complaint. 
Think for a moment what it means. Just a few 
minutes’ regular treatment when most convenient, 
and you will save 


that you can cure yourself i 


Arrival of the port-cart in a farming 
district in Canada, where ope are as 
eager to receive the Health Volumes 
as ave the inhabitants in cur own 
towns and villages at home. 


yourself kours, 
perhaps years, of 
suffering. 


Ten’t it well worth 
while writing for the 
book, which costs 
you nothing, and ex- 
plains to you how to 


Even to the Colonies, as to 


ail parts 

of Great Britain, Mr. Sandow's 

Health lctlers carry joufal ress 

This shows the distribution oj the 
post in Jamaica, 


woman of yourself P 

It makes no differ- 
ence how old or how 
young you may be, 
because the Treatment is applicable to almost 
all conditions and all ages. You can make 
yourself as healthy as thousands of others 
who suffered similarly have done during the past 
twelve months. 

The meaus by-which this great beneficial change 
can be made, how you can bring it about rouveclf, 
it is unnecessary to explain here. The beok 
upon your illness will tell you all about it, and 
that book is yours for the asking. Don’t enclose 
a penny stamp; merely write a letter mentioning 
this offer in Pearson’s Weekly,explaining your con- 
dition and symptoms, then place it in an envelope 
and address it to Eugen Sandow, 32 St. Jumes’s 
Street, London, 8.W. 


1. Indigestion and Dyspepela. 14. Physical Deformities in 
2. Constipation and its Cure. jen. 
3. Liver Complaints. 15, Physical Doformit es in 
4. Nervous D.sorders In Men. Women, 
§. Nervous Disorders in 16. Functional Defects in 
Women. Speech. 
6. Onesity in Men. 17, Circulatory Disorders. 
7. Obesity in Women. 18, Skin Di rs. 
8. Heart Affections. 19. ia ya Development for 
e, Lung & Complaints. | en, 
10, Rheumatiom Gout. / 20. Everyday Health. . 
11, Anemia: its Cause and , 21. Boys and Girls’ Heal.h 
Cure. and Ailments. 
12. Kid: Disorders: Func- | 22. Figure Culture for Women, 
tional and Chronic. | 23, Insomnia. 


13. Lack of Vigour. 
Write for your Copy to-day, wherever you live. 
Writing for it To-Day- 


| 24. Neurasthenia. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Por Thickening Soups or Gravy. 
Work half an ounco of butter carefully into 

rather more than that quantity of flour. Stir this 

into the hot liquid and let it come to the boil, Cook 

for three minutes. 

Fillets of Haddock. 

Take as many fillets as you require and fold 
each, the skin inwards, into a knot. Place these 
on a baking-tin, sprinkle with salt and lomon-juice. 
Cover with buttered paper, and bake in a quick 
oven for twelve minutes. Dish in a circle, pour 
brown sauce over, and garnish with parsley. 

Prune Tart. 

Soak some good prunes and scald them. 
Remove the stones, keep the kernels, and set them 
with the fruit in a saucepan with a little sugar. 
Simmer the fruit for ten minutes, pour into a 
basin, and, when cooled, flavour with lemon-juice. 
Line a Hat tin with short paste, put in the prunes 
and syrup, cover with pastry, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Spanish Rice Pudding. 

Boil a teacupful of rice slowly in about one 
pint and a half of milk, until the liquid is absorbed, 
then sweeten and flavour with cinnamon. Butter 
a dish, spread it with rice, then add a layer of 
jam; continue in this way till the dish is full. 
Beat up the white of an egy to a stiff froth, sweeten 
and flavour it, and place in the oven for twenty 
minutes to brown nicely. 

Stewed Cowheel. 

If this has not already been boiled, cut it in 

two and Ict the fat run out. Place in a saucopan, 


pour tho water away. Wash the heel and cut it 
in four pieces, place in a saucepan, and cover with 
cold water, boil gently for five or six hours. 
Thicken the liquor with some flour, a little chopped 
parsley, a few drops of vinegar, pepper and salt. 
‘Arran70 the cowhcel on a dish and smother it with 
the sauce. If you hove a tew carrots and onions 
aim. save in the liqnor. (Reply to Scotsman.) 
T. MaKe Pogrots. 

Tike some of the liver and lights from a freshly- 
killed pig and chop small. Tf you like fat, add a 
sme qaantitv. ‘Fake a piece of caul and divide 
it into portions of convenient size. Weigh the inoat 
and fat, add a thizd of their weight in breadcrumbs, 
a liltle sage, thyme, parsley, a suspicion of onions, 


into equal parts, and wrap each in a caul as you 
would a dumpling. Arrange on a baking-tin, pour 
some gravy or water into it, and cook the faggots for 
about an hour in a steady oven. (Ieply to MasH- 
FIELD.) 

Beef with Lentils. 

This dish will be found very vseful for a fanily, 
and is a nice change in place of a hash or mince 
of cold meat. Fry some slices of cold _underdone 
meat with onions, pepper and salt. Have ready 
some lentils that have been soaked all night, boiled, 
and mashed. Scason with pepper and salt, warm 
with sufficient gravy to moisten without making 
them too liquid. When thoroughly hot through, 
arrange the lentil purée in a wall on a dish, scatter 
browned crumbs over, place the bef and onions in 
the middle with some nice thick gravy. Garnish 
the meat with a dusting of chopped parsley. 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 6. 
DATE PUDDING. 


4 packet of Cakeoma. 

3 ozs. of Suet (chopped fine). 
A pinch of Salt. 

4 ozs. of Dates. 

1 Kgg. . 
Half a tumbler of milk. 


MetrxHop.—Stone and chop the dates and_mix 
them well with the Cakeoma, salt, and suet. Beat 
up the egg and add it with the milk and mix 
thoroughly. Put the resultant batter into a well 
greased basin and steam or boil 3 hours. Serve 
with Arrowroot Sauce made as follows: 


1 good teaspoonful Arrowroot, 

1 teacupful of water. 

Half a teacupful of Sherry. 
Sugar to taste. 

Mix together and boil 2 minutes. 


Cakeoma is sold in 33d. packets by Grocers 
and Stores everywhere. 
Recipe book will be sent post free on request to 


Latham & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. | 


I will give ten paire of scissors for the best hints, 


—_— a et 


Home Noles Fage 


covor with water, and boil for half an hour. Then 
| 


also chopped very small. Divide the meat, etc., | 


HOW TO WASH BLANKETS. 

Ir is generally believed that blankets are the 
most difficult things in the house to wash properly. 
‘As a matter of fact, they are about the easiest, as 
will be seen if the following method is adopted. 

Cut a bar of good soap into small pieces and 
boil them in two quarts of water until dissolved. 
Then add half a pound of powdered borax. 

Put the mixture into half a tubful of cold water 
and let the blankets soak therein for about two 
hours. Then rinse in six or seven waters until 
the last water is quite clear. 

There is no need whatever to scrub; and after 
the last rinse the blankets should be hung out to 
dry without wringing. 


HELP YOUR EYES. 

Tue great majority of cases of injury to the cyes 
has resulted through neglecting the simplest 
precautions. 

For instance, when reading or writing it is an 
extremely common and extremely dangerous habit 
to hold the eyes nearer to the object than necessary. 

The matinée is another source of danger, for the 
sudden passing from darkness to light causes 
the pupils to contract in an injurious manner. 
Theatre-goers should always take care to linger 
in the dim half-light of the corridors and foyers. 

Moreover, at the theatre a seat should always 
be chosen, when possible, so that the line of vision 
is direct, not diagonal. The effect of looking side- 
ways is to put one eye out of focus with the other. 

When reading small print, glance upwards and 
out of the window, or towards seme distant object 
to give relief. 

When travelling by train, never let the eyes rest 
on the track or the immediate vicinity of the 
carriage. If you want to look out of the window, 
look at the distance. 


Finally, put an eye bath on the weshstand and | 


use it as often a3 the teoth-brnsh. Dird is as bad 


for the eyes as tho teeth, and in the course of the ! 


day much dust and grit enter the eye and become 
lodged in the interior of the evelid. 


THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL HINT. 


old 


paper in any way. 

remain for some hours. 

carefully, using a soft, clean brush, and 
unless the stain is ve old it will dis- 
appear entirely after this treatment. 


TO LADY READERS. 

Here is an opportunity for you to win a splendid pair of 
scissors for your work basket. 

‘As I’ve already announced, I want to see if you've any 
ideas or hints which will help to make this page of practical 
use to housewives, housewives to be, and mothers. 

And I am willing to award a pair of scissors to those 
readers who can help mo in this way. 

Supposing, for inetance, you know how some attractive 
and useful little {hing for the home can be made easily 
and cheaply ; write and tell me all about it, giving full aud 
clear particulars; and if I decide that I can use it on this 
page, I will award you a paic of scissors. 

Or supposing you have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
is not to be found in any cookery book, or supposing you 
have some brand new idea in fancy work, or some brilliant 
way for saving labour in housework; these are just the 
things I want you to send. : 

Of course, it’s no uze sending ordinary recipes or ordinary 
hints for the home that have already appeared. 

If you want them returned you must senda stamped and 
addressed envelope. Send ideas to “Tsotel,’’ care of the 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta S&treet, 
London, W.C. 

Mark your envelopes ‘“ Hints.” 


A PAPER PATTERN , 
OF THIS 


SAILOR SUIT 


—i1s— 


GIVEN AWAY 


WITH THIS WEEK’S 


HOME NOTES tT 


Price Id. ‘ 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL. 


Mark postcards “ Tin.” 


Wren t? ee 
Fern. 9, 191 1, 


HOME HINTS. 


A Young Rabbit 
Can be easily known by its sharp claws 14 
brittle jawbone. : 
When Peeling Applies 

Pour boiling water over them, and the proc; 
will be more easily carried out. 
Tan Boots 

Will not easily stain if they are well poli-.-] 
several times before being worn for the first time. 
Squeaking Boots. 

Prick the soles of the boots so as to let ont 
tho air from between the soles, This is tlie coi; 
of the trouble. 

Carrots 

Should be scrubbed and scraped, not po! |, 
for tho nourishment lies in the red pulp. This py 
is not at all indigestible. . 


Sunlight and Air 

Are the finest dispellers of disease. ‘V..>y 
should, therefore, be frecly admitiel to o. 
house. 
To Clarify Pat 

Aftor frying, throw into the fat a few sli of 
raw potato and cook to a golden colour. Thi. «iil 
purify the fat wonderfully. 


When Beating White of Egg, 

Be sure that the plate is perfectly dry. [i 
the process is carried out in the open air it wil ly 
very quickly accomplished. 

An Undefinable Smell 

Of cooking can generally be traced to a dirty 
oven. Wash the oven thoroughly with soda el 
hot water and the smell will vanish. 

To Colour Kitchen Walls. 

Dissolve some ‘permanganate of potas): in 
water, and add sufficient of this solution to the 
whitewash to ma‘. it che colour you require. 
To Cleanse a Fry*¢ pan 

In which fish or onions havo been cooked, till 
it with water, and bring it to the boil, then drop in 
ared-hot cinder, Afterwards rinso in the usual wy, 
Gas Stoves 

Would not be such a source of complaint se: 
they kept clean. They require constant washitic 
with hot water and soda, and then polishing with 
blacklead. 

A White Mackintosh 

Should be washed with yellow soap and tepil 
water. Should thero be any obstinate stains, rub 
thom with a rag dipped in paraffin. (Reply 
MaRGARET.) 

When Arranging Flowers, 

Have a large square of American cloth to ly 
on the table. This is far better than paper, for it 
allows no water to soak through. After usin. 
dry thoroughly with a duster before putting avay. 
Wash Your Doeshin Gloves 

In a lather of good yellow soap and warm 
water. Let the water cool before putting in t- 
gloves. Rinse in a clean lather, squeeze oul, 
inflate the gloves, then hang on a line to dry. 
(Reply to GOLFER.) 

Biack Leather Bags 

Will be much improved if polished occasionally 
with a good boot cream. This cream nourishes 
leather and prevents it drying and cracking, 9s '° 
so often the case with bags, especially those 1 
constantly in uso. 

A Kettle Knob. 

Take a slice from a wine cork, put a screw 
through it, and then upward through the lid of yuu" 
tin kettle, and screw it into another piece of cork. 
You will have a useful knob and no escaping stv 
to burn your hands. 


Vv 


A TOILET OUTFIT PREE. ; 

Much interest is being taken in an innovation 
which The Oatine Co. have adopted in ord! 
to further popularise their delightful Toilet 
Preparations. For a limited period they will send. 
absolutely free, to any reader of this paper sending 
name and address and 3d. in -tamps (halfpeny 
stamps preferred), to cover cost of postage. an 
packing, a dainty sample Case which contains * 
trial size of eight delightful Outine Laeger 
including Oatine Cream, Toilet Soap, Balm, Too! 
Paste, Face Powder, Talcum Powder, Sbavivs 
Powder and also a full size 2d. Shampoo Powtei. 
Accept this offer to-day. The Oatine Prepat: 
ations are made from the pure healing essence © 
the finest Oats, and are in every way delightlu!. 
Send and make a personal test. The Oatine Co. 
189 Uatine Buildings, Boro’, London, 8.E. 


(See page 480.) 
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lexz” |RHEUMATISM 


Uric Acid and Kidney Disorders 
ERADICATED FREE 


[RREGULARITIES of the digestive or excretory organs are the main cause of 
the accumulation of uric acid in the system. This uric acid is the 
fundamental cause of rheumatism, gout, lumbago, and disorders of the 
kidneys. Kutnow’s Powder dissolves the uric acid and the urates formed in 
the body, and eliminates them by the natural means of excretion. This 
it does painlessly and without any irritating or lowering effects whatever: 
This is the natural and only remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney Disorders, 
and other uric acid ailments. To test the merits of this remarkable remedy 
every applicant can obtain one packet of Kutnow’s Powder free. 


UNHEALTHY 
KIDNEYS 
BRING 
DISEASE 
AND 
DEATH 


WRITE TO-DAY for KUTNOW'S POWDER-FREE & POST PAID 


| Sign this Form for a Free Sample. 


(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) i { 


sii GOO xe 


Pearson’s Weekly, 9/2/11. This Form, ported in an cyen cuvelcre, rguiics cnly td. etry p. 


cut out and send toS, KUTNOW & Co. Ltd., 41 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C 


| 


_—— 


E. CHURCH, Esq,., writes: 
“Dear Sirs,—I thank you for free sample of Kutnow’s Powder. I tried it for Rheumatism and 
it gave me great yelief.—411 Bramford Road, Ipswich, July ®1st, 1910.” 


Professor I. N. Love, M.D. 


Clinical Medical Diseases, Marion-Sims College of Medicine, 
and College of Physicians and Surgeons), 


Wrote: ‘“Kutnow’s Powder stimulates the activities of the bowels and kidneys. 
A. dessertspoonful in a tumblerful of water taken immediately on rising in 
the morning cleanses the bowels, acts as a diluent, and flushes out the 
kidneys in a most satisfactory way. Thorough elimination is salvation, and 
there is no better eliminator than Kutnow’s Powder.” 


How to Guard Against Fraud | kvutnow's 


POWDER 


for 3s. post paid in the MAKES 


j ‘ <8 ° “ Ld.,” 
United Kingdom. See that the fac-simile cadens a pail geet the YOUR 


| k, “Hirschensprung, 
and the registered trade mar KIDNEYS 


package and bottle. This is 
How to Get Genuine Kutnow’s | "eae 


(Late Professor of 
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TO MY SCOTTISH READERS. 


In accordance with the promise I made last 
week, I have great pleasure in announcing on 
page 466, a football competition exclusively for 
readers domiciled in Scotland. No one in England, 
Ireland, or Wales will be permitted to compete. 
This step is certainly an innovation in popular 
journalism, for I know of no other paper whic has 
catered for its Scottish readers in this fashion, 
and I trust that the expense involved will be 
justified by the results. The competition is a 
very simple one, and the prizes o ered—a free 
trip to Glasgow to see the Scottish Cup Final, 
with all expenses paid—are certainly attractive, 


ENGLi CUP_ PINAL. 


WHILE on this subject, the following paragraph 
culled from a daily paper will interest my readers 
who follow football. 

All the ring seats for the F.A. Cup Final at 
the Crystal Palace on Saturday, April 22, have 
already been sold. Tie only seats now to be 
obtained are those for the 5s. stands. 

As my readers know, we are offering one 
hundred of these five shilling seats (and all 
expenses to the Crystal Palace and back) abso- 
lutely free of charge to those who win in the 
competition announced on page 466. Now is 
your time to enter and win. 


iL COOLS. 


“T petona to the middle class,” says Cuassy. 
“T have the utmost difficulty to make ends meet, 
and my son has just reached the age when he 
ought to be sent to school. The point on which 
T ask your adyico is: ‘Ought I to send him to the 


“Council school and maintain my hoze in reasonable 


comfort, or to a middle-class school and make a 
frantic effort to cut my expenses still lower 2?’ ”’—— 

I can see absolutely no reason why your boy 
should not go to the Council school, Cuassy. The 
education that he would got there is as good as that 
which can be obtained at the best middle-class 
school—and a great deal better than most. It is 
truo that some middle-class people would rathor 
make any sacrifice than lot their children associate 
with those of’a class that they scem to think beneath 
them. But this is mero snobbery. 

Of course, those parents are deserving of praise 
who stint thomselves of luxuries and minor comforts 
in order that their childron may have every educa- 
tional advantage. Why not send him to the 
Council school now, CLassy, and put by what you 
can afford so as to be able to continue his education 
when he leaves school ? 


—— 


POR FATHERS ONLY. 

““ Way cannot you start some novel compotition 
to be restricted to big families only ?’’ writes 
Cateponta. “I am handicapped in your com- 
petitions through having a family o children, 
which leaves me no time for study.”»—— 

I quite agree with CaLeponta thot somo of our 
competitions are not for fathers. A father of three 
noisy children, for instance, would doubtless be 
prejudiced against our “ Triplets’? competition. 
Then, again, a father whose family cost a small 
fortuno in boots would shin our “ footlines.”” But 
what of our “ Knowledge Tests” ? Surely fathers 
have a great advantage in this competition. Perhaps 
you know the story of tho man who applied for 
the position of ‘“ Queries Editor” on a leading 
paper. “Have you any qualifications for the 
post?” they asked him. “I should think so,” 
replied the man proudly. “I am the father of 
six.” 

He got the job. 

But, of course, I like to please everybody, so I 
will start by offering twenty-five penknives to the 
twenty-five fathers who send me the best reasons 
on a postcard why fathers cannot win in our 
competitions. Mark your postcards “ Father,” and 
pos: to arrive not later than Thursday, Feb. 9th. 


Note.—A peneKnife for each reader whose letter ie dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a 
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BEPI THE RING. 

AMATORIA writes : ‘‘ My young man, to whom I’ve 
been engaged for severa months, has just written 
to say that he is compelled to break off our engage- 
ment. Heo says that he ‘sincerely trusts’ that I 
will keep the ring and other presents that he has 
given me. Ought I toreturn them ? ”—— 

That depends upon so many things, AMATORIA. 
If you had been the one to sever the tie, I should 
certainly say that you are morally bound at least 
to send them back and see if your one-time lover 
would return them. But_as the engagement has 
been broken by the man, I think you might safely 
retain the presonts, provided that you are quite 
convinced that ho really wants you to do so. 

But a one-time lover's presents are always liable 
to be a nuisance. The next gentleman who has the 
good fortune to win your affection, AMATORIA, is 
sure to raise objections to your wearing another 
man’s gift. 

ARE ANIMALS MORAL? 

“T HAVE a big collie-dog,” writes Canis, “ who, 
I am sure, has a code of honour. Though fond of 
a fight, he will never attack a smaller dog than 
himself, nor will he steal another dog's bone. Do 
you think animals can have a morality of their 

wn??? —— 

I should think it highly probable, Cants. It is 
at any rate certain that many animals have a 
social sense of right and wrong. Ants, for example, 
have a most complicated system which apparently 
works to perfection, which is more than can be said 
of any human system. 

In order, cleanliness, care of offspring, — 
for future wants, and military discipline they beat 
man hollow. They are slave-holders, it is true, 
but they treat their slaves with every kindness 
and consideration, and the warrior ants defend 
them in time of danger. 

The beavers, too, have a regular social system. 
And the dogs of Eastern cities make their own laws 
with regard to each other’s territory—and, what 
is more important, keep them too. 

MILK, OH ! 

I pon’? think thore’s anybody can answor @ 
conundrum better than a reader of P.W. Just 
read the following replies to a query I put 
in one of the footline contests the other week, 
and you will say ditto to my statement yourself. 

The question asked was : “ Why is the captain of 
a winning football team like a milk-cart ? se 

One reader submitted : “‘ Because they both carry 
tho ‘support’ of the ‘ public.’ ” 

Another was short and to the point, “ Because 
they both have ‘ pro-visions.’ ”’ 

‘Because before they reached their goal both 
wore the cause of many little ‘ spills,” was a third 
answer I received. While a fourth was given thus: 

“ Why is the captain of a winning football team 
like a milk-cart ? Because he’s always ready for 
the next ‘ round.’ ”* 


LITTLE DROPS OF WATER, 

My request in another footline contest for a new 
and original ending to the time-honoured phrase, 
“Little drops of water, little grains of sand,” 
met with a generous response from my readers. 

My space is limited, but the billowing will 
amply prove that the entries were not only original, 
but witty. 

One of my readers, for example, wrote: 

Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Constitute a walering- place 
With Pierrots and a band, 
Here’s another : 
Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Glittered in the mermaid's hair + 
While listening to the band, 
And another : 
Little drops of water, 
Litlle grains of sand, 
Terrify Miss Hobbler 
Mincing in the “ Strand.” 
You will find the names of the winners of the 
footline contests on Page 3 of the red cover. 


TO THOSE ABOUT TO GET MARRIED. 

“T am about to get married,” writes HYMEN, 
“ and should like to ask your advice how to do it. 
My father says we ought to have as quiet a wedding 
as possible, and that he will give us, as a present, 
the extra money that he would have to spend if we 
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decide to ‘make a splash’; but mother says \,. 
ought to ‘do the thing properly,’ and that ir \, 
‘stingy ’ to save the money.” 

I am afraid that I absolutely agree with your 
father, Hymex, ungallant though I may scein. 
There is no sane reason for ‘‘ making a splash," ;.; 
you put it, unless it be to “show off” fort. 
benefit of the neighbours—and this is contempti' |. 
Much better keep the money your father «, 
generously offers and put it by for the rainy diy. 
Even if you spend it on mere pleasure you wo! | 
be better advised than to squander it all on m:: 
show—on a day, too, when you are much to» 
excited to take an interest in anything but yoursc!;, 
WRITE YO ae) ow. 

Have you ever written a short story ? 

No? Why not? 

Probably most people could, if they tried, w1i's 
at least one good story, But for every ten v.':0 
can only one does. : 

It is because of the existence of this mine 0! 
untapped literary wealth that the editors ct 
Pearson’s, the Royal, and the Novel Magazines >: 
combining in aera a great story compciiti 
in which £260 is being offered in prizes. 

Besides the stories which gain prizes in thi: 
contest, many, it is hoped, will be found worthy 
of purchase and publication in the ordinary wa): 

So this seems to me to be one of the opportuniti-s 
which are said to come to us all during our lifetini. 
of making a name and place for ourselves in (.. 
world. 

At any rate, if you’re interested in the scl. 
you'll find full particulars in any of the magazines 
mentioned. 


A_PINE IDEA. 

Last week I was telling you about the aims «1 
objects of the Fresh Air Fund, and now comes alsin: 
a Ietter from STELLA, of Rickmansworth, who (Ils 
me that she and a number of her friends have |v: 
devoting one afternoon a wock all through ti. 
wintor to making all sorts of fancy articles such 
as cushion covers, bedroom slippers, egg cosi-;, 
overalls, and so on for the benofit of the F.A.I’. 

As soon as the spring comes and the time draws 
near when the slum childron are to resume tliir 
day’s holiday in the country, STELLa is going to 
hold a grand bazaar in the garden, and she hope; tv 
be able to realise several pounds for the Fresh -\ir 
F 
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und. 
Well, I think that’s just a splendid idea. Ari 
I'm so glad Sreuta wrote to me, because some vi 
my generous-heartod lady readers might follow bot 
example. It’s really not a bit too late to start cv-a 
now ! 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts mus’ be written on }'s'- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weet'n, 
Honrietta Street, London, WsC. No other communict- 
tions mast appear on these cards. 

2. You may take part in any number of these foot’ins 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written 014 
separate postcard. 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand comm:r. Yo 
will find this namo in the announcement of the competiti « 
in the footline. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thurs. y, 
February 9th. 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, and th 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded ty 
the efforts considzred the best. 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize * ! 
be divided, and where the awards are gifts, the prizes vi! 
be given t> the competitors whose postcards bear t:: 
earliest postal dates. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OGEA 


Accident and Guarantee = « = 
» « = Corporation, Limited, 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
ek ee £6,000,000 Came 


Personal Accidents. | Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 
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Result of Triplets No. 
‘Triplets No. 31 the amount available for distri- 
yy was £57 Ta. 6a. For cach of the following 
1 of £4 4s. 9d. has been awarded : 
‘ie Hails Bus: Her Address: * Barking.” 

>. RKINSON, 99 Great Thornton Street, Hull. 

je Hails Bus: Another * Beautiful Howler.” 
\s May Foster, I St. Mary’s Buildings, Tenby, | 
Vales. H 
tie Hails Bus: Handkerchief Apparently Banner. i 
das. Moxsom,.6, Chelverton Road, Putney. \ 

‘tie Hails Bus : Bangles Accelerate Horse. | 

iss CARTER, 9 Lydenburg’St, New Charlton, Kent. | 
‘aring For Coronation : Family Practises Curtsies. 

Jus, FRaNKLIN, Park Farm, Northwood, Middlesex. 
ring For Coronation : Caution | Fresh Paint!” 

i). BENFIELD, Elmbridge Road, Gloucester. 
varing For Coronation : Classes, Free Passes. 

H. LOoNGFELLOW, 21 Thornton Lane, Bradford. 


‘Colonial Limericks 


week, we have pleasure in, 


\s we promised last 
competition for Colonia 


uouneing another 

ulers. 

‘his time, instead of a Triplets contest, the new 

vipetition takes the form of a Limerick. 

Helow you will find the first four lines of a 
imerick verse: We leave you to supply the last 

na to the best of your ability. When you have 
Jone 80, write out the completed verse and send it 
\. ng in accordance with the rules for competitors. 

‘he whole of the prize money will bo awarded to 
‘he senders of the last lines considered the best by 
the judges, 

‘The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: - 
A Colonist, Barney O'Hea, 

Was taking a nap ‘neath a tree? 
But he woke with a fright, 
Something growled at his right 


Please note that your last line must scan and 
rhymo with the first two lines of the verse. 


“TELE” CONTEST. 
In this contest readers were invited to condense 
| Chapter 35 of our serial story into a telegram of 
twelve words, The prize of 10s. 6d, has been award: 
to Joseph, Genders, 32 Pitchford Street, Stratford, 
S., who submitted the folowing : “* Mimi, frightened, 
promises for mother’s sake marry Lang. Peggy 


unexpectedly upsets plans.” 
“BABY” CONTEST. 
Ladies were invited in this contest to suggest new 
Christian names for irl babies. The names selected 
as the best were, ‘*Starella,” “ Altruda,” “ Zitha,” 
‘* placida.” Pairs of scissors were 
awarded to the winners, who were as follows : 
A. Davey, 11 In atestone Rd., 8. Norwood ; 
| 26 Walpole 8t., Blackburn; Mrs. A 


Mrs. Pea, Church Rd., 


Morgan, - : 
J1 Craigpark Drive, 


Brownhills, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow. 
“ SANDWICH” CONTEST. 


to the sentence, 


read_ intelligently. 
attempts have been allotted to the following : 


Greenwich; Bombardier | H. 
Eastney Barracks, 


Gibbs, A. a 
{ ‘Thorndale, Ciifton, 


Holcombe, 

Talnan, 99 Queensborough 
“ PLEBS” CONTEST. 

Readers were invited to submit lists 

favourite features in P.W.. in order of merit. 

tions nearest to the general opinion were reccivec 


1 


Bristol; 


appended, to each of whom a 
awarded : 


S. Anderson, 
} Warklie, Hill Hall, Lisburn, Ireland; R. Brackley, 
4 ton, O 16 Framfield, Hes 


Hammersmith; W 


High 
Sq., W.C.; E.R. Dakin 

hton; F. W. Finch, 13 Corona 
’ Flynn, Court House, Water 
Freeman, 42nd_ Battery, .F.A., Fermoy 
Hayburn 8t., Partick; T. Hall 
. Hamilton, 
iss G. Hooker, Flour Mills, Chartham 


Locke, 2: Barrack Hill, ermoy ; R. Mackenzic. 4 
., Paisley; _ J. Marshall. Bonhard Mill 
Scone; A. L. Maultsaid, Glengormley, Belfast; 


1 
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31. 1 Preparing 


In this contest competitors were to add two words 
Readers, you could win easily,” 80 


that the whole sentence or ‘the alternate words might 
The five safety razors for best 


JIL Attwooll, Chetwynd Rd., Southsea; G. H. Bloom: 


Portsmouth; W. 


Grdns., Hyndland, Glasgow. 


of their 
Selec- 


{from the twenty-five competitors whose names are 
penknife has been 


Dollings- 


Fulwood, Preston; Mrs. 


For Coronation:  ‘ Pensioners ad 
. ‘“* Forms.” 
W. H. Becks, Rothwell, Northampton. 


Millie's New Handbag: Hercules Never Met. 


Carry 


H. Suren, 24 Delancey Street, Regent's Park. 


Millie’ss New Handbag : 
S. Brakesrrar, 6 Balls Pond Road, 


Road, N. 

14 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Acklande, A, 24 Royal Avenue, Scarborough. 
Brown, Mra. W., Jun., i 
Dowle, J., 8 Lancaster Rd., Leytonstone, 
Hill, Mrs., 9 Mount Collyer Avenue, Belfast. 
Hughes, Miss B., 105 Michaela, Shrewsbury. 
Jenkins, Miss P., 68 Cambridge Rd., Southpor 
Jones, I*., 179 Water St., Manchester. 
Kilgour, P., Eildonhurst, Dundee. 
Kirk, Miss 


Hassock Nearest: Match. 
Kingsland 


Springwell ‘Terrace, Airdrie. 


t. 


'M., 62 Ritherdon Rd., Upper. Tooting. 


McLintock, T.) 298 Upper Portland St., Southport. 


Mathie, L. R., Munster Rd., Teddington. 
Mitchell, E., Brickworks, Colwall, Malvern. 
Vernon, G., 4 Bishop's Rd.. Cambridge Heath. 


Webb, W. 


e 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


J., 7 Harcourt Kd., Wallington, Surrey. 


NEW CONTEST FOR 
§§ OVERSEAS READERS. 


1.—When you have thought out a good last line write 
a paper, 


out the completed ‘* Limerick ’’ on @ ptece ot 


and add your name end address, 


then attach to ita 


postal order for one shilling, and place it in un envelope 


Pearson's Weekly, 


addressed to the Editor é 
if you 


Street, London, England. 
two different “ Limericks ” 
shilling. If, you want to send 


You may, 


however, 


Henrietta 
, like, son 

with one postal order for a 
more than 


two, a postal order for one § illing must be, sent tor 


every two Limericks '’ you send. 

must be written on a separate sheet of paper, 

be se name and address. 

left-hand corner. 
3.—All 

APRIL 24TH. 


4.—The postal must 


orders 


C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., ‘and should be crossed ** & 
63. The numbe 


d also be written on the alee of 
8. 


ed will 
lines selected 


in the manner shown on page 
postal order shoul: 


paper on which you have written your ** Limeric 
receiv 


5.—The whole amount of prize money 
be divided amongst the senders of the 
as the best by the judges. 


6.—Kenders living 1n the British Isles, which includes 
i ad other British 


istands near the British coast, are not eligible to enter 


those living in the Channel Isles an 


this competition. 
1.—-T 
to the loss or non-delivery © 


No wor7? 


4% + 
ee * ¥ 
eer LATS. 


P. woud, 42 cuirbann tu, a 


“MILK” CONTEST. 

Reapers were invited to 
“ Why is the cap 
a milk-cart?” 


follows :_ 
A. Daniels, Church Works, Church, Lancs 

nelly Wireless Telegraph Station, Rosyth; P 

4 Myddleton Sa. E.C.; G 

Guy, 176 Clive St., Grangetown. Cardiff ; 

Illingworth, 9 West Bank Rd., 


‘E 


force Rd., West Hendon: F. Re 
T. Robertson, 11 Byron St., West Hartlepool ; 
4 Leighton Lane, ‘ 
Wm. Stevenson, 4 Annetwell St., 
The Schools, Billdon, Ashby; 


“ SECONDS” CONTEST. 


have been awarded to the following : 
1 G. Bedgar, 95 Gt. Western Rd. 
Cottrell, Britannia Rd.. Ipswich; J. M'‘Neill, 
‘Ter.. Gosforth, Neweastle; W. _H. 
Derby; G. Young, Abbey 
“SALE” CONTEST. 


readers were invited to answer 


” 


awarded to the following : 
Arundel Rd., 


Mrs. L. M, Allen, 80 
Miss M. ; 
rs, Dawson, 11 Bridge End, Elland; Miss 
Dublin; Miss L. 


.tM 

29 Norfolk Rd., Cabra, 
Blackfnars Rd., Portsmouth ; 
Pitlochry; Miss 
L. Marshall, 
21 Mortlock Gd 
1-Kobir Rd., Su 


Mrs. 
Solly, 
10 Tel-e 


oe 2B 


“15 Orion_Rd., Weymouth, 
Mrs. M. 


Each ‘* Limeric 


together 


be made payable, 
f the 


“ty 


ro 


ark your envelope “ Colonial No. 3” in the top 


attempts must arrive on OF before MOonpDay, 


e to 
'0."" 


he Editor will accept no responsibility in regard 
{ any attempts submitted. 
Sinndagnan will he entered into in connec- 


answer, the question. 
tain of a winning football team like 
The twenty-five successful compceti- 
tors, who have cach received a pencil-case, are as 


;_ J. Don- 
F. Doyle, 


Birkenhead ; 
Haverfordwest; 


Mackenzie, 30 Mall Rd., Hammersmith; Miss 
E.; M. M 


P, Smith, Swanswell 


8; 

Coventry; A. G. Staples, Myrtie Cottage, Up. Weedon; 
Carlisle; F 
T. Welch, 88. “hurch St., 


Cowdenbeath; W. Wilkinson, Market Pl., Bingham. 


Glasgow; 


d In this contest lady 
Kirt- | the question, “Why is a bargain sale like a bootlace ? 
\ 


” 


C.; G. H. Evans, 122 High St.. 
Lye, Stourbridge, J. Gooch, 6 Quarry Rd., Hastings; J 

Miss M. E. 
A. J. 
._R. 
W. Mac- 
19 Westbank 
Llan- 


Wellingboro’; T. C. Richardson, 37 St. John St., Oxford ; 


. Taylor, 


Tye five match-hoxes for the best original endings to 
the line, * Little drops of water. little grains of sand,” 


F. S. 
2 Windsor 
Roome, & Park St., 
Rd., Barrow-in-Furness. 


The ten pairs of scissors forthe best replies have been 


" Gt. Yarmouth; | 
‘A. Classey. 8 Clanricarde Gdns., Hyde Park; 

L. Fielding. 
Foreman, | 
Mrs. Kennedy, Lagonia, 
179 Main St... Holytown; 
Mrs. K 
Taylor, 


| Lighting Up Time 


j a 


English Cup Second Round. 


MANCHESTER | 
UNITED | 


ASTON VILLA 


At OLD TRAFFORD, 
.. MANCHESTER. .. 


Saturday, February 4th, 1911. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling _as a passcn er in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any awn ber of claims in respect 
of each accident--not the first claim only. 


21,000 MLWAT | WWCURANGE 


£100 RAILWAY 
CYCLING (For terms see 
below.) 


£100 AEROPLANE 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,00 0. 


—— 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
2Y ON oach— vot for one only. £1,000 specially guaranteed 
: SRE 


Ft tt har a rt 
ture, written m ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, 0 lung as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar mcuths thereafter, 
and that notice of the accidert Le given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the erent of a person, not being a railway 
a = servant oD duty, nora suicide, por engaged inan 
ie ] OG illegal act, having the current numter of Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the tite of Veing killed 
by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although net by 
an acciacnt to any train in which he, or she, may be travelling as 
@ passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONL IUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be si:zued or not, provided notice in every case be given to SUR 
OcEan ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER CORPORATION, Liirrp, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. . 

One Hundred Pounds will be pail to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in Ins, or her, possession, the Insrrance 
Coupon on this pases or the paper in which it is, with hts, or 
her, usual siguature, written in ink or pencil, on the spree 
providedat the foot, and thet deathoccurred within tventy four 
hours thereafter, aud that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation atabove address within three days of its 
oceurrence. This paper nay be left at his, or Ler, place of 
abode, so loug as the coupon 18 sizned 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represonta- 
tive of anyore dying as thé direct and sole result of iniuries 
inflicted upos hin (or her) within the United Kingdom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIELED that death occurs within twenty- 
four hours froin the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-In surance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not ut the time be on the ncroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
ond that uotice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the Lolder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

omMPARY: use of this Publication is admitted to be the yy. 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print o: the 

Act can be scen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 

corporat ion. No person cun recover on more then one Coupon: 

Lusurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same riek. 


Subscribers who have duly pads Swelvemonihs jeans 
2 vance to their 


newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the period 


the new 
Henrietta 
sent in exchange. 


SUgaatess aaasssssssccsec oneness ne te 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, February ist, 2917, 
uotil midaight, Thursday, Febroary 9th, 1911. 
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Y SWEET PEA 
PERFECTION 


A flower garden without Eckford’s Sweet Peas can only be compared to a 


house without furniture. 
Sweet Peas are requisite to the small, medium, or large garden, and if you 
wish to have colour, effect, prize specimens, and tall plants, then send to 


Eckford’s for your seeds : ; 
The time to buy is NOW. The firm to buy from is Eckford’s. No 


other seed specialist in the world can rival E 
brighter colours, and a profusion of bloom 


ckford’s for Sweet Peas. Larger flower, longer stems, 
will be the result of growing Eckford’s seeds. 


NO AGENTS ARE EMPLOYED. 


REMEMBER, GENUINE ECKFORD’S SEEDS CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED DIRECT FROM WEM 


SPECIAL NOVELTY OFFER FOR I9tt. 


LUMINOBA.—This variety will be appreciated for its deep coral col ur, | 


which for decoration is unexcelled, having the quality of giving off 
greater brilliance in artificial light than any other variety. Very 
scarce. In sealed packets, 7 seeds, 6@.; 15, te. 
VICOMTE DE JANZE.—A fine bold flower of exquisite shape, the 
staudard being splendidly erect ; in colour it is decyp bright rose, 
rfectly distinct ; a charming flower. In sealed packets, 5 seeds, 
-; 10,.6@.; 20, ts. ; ; 
DODWELL F. BROWNE (Waved).—This is.a very beautiful intense 
bright son, three and four flowered, almost a self; a true 
Giant- ved variety of intense King Edward VII. colour, In 
se vled ‘kets, 10 seeds, 3d.; 20, 6d.; 40, 1s. 


| 


SAINT GE .—Light orange pink standard with slightly lighter 
wings; almost a self; g¢ sizes; slightly waved. In sealed | 
kets, 20 seeds, 3d.; 4), Gd. ; 80, Is. \ 


ASTA OHN (Waved).—A pretty waved lavender overlaid with rose ; 
= a very charming flower of good size and substauce. In sealed 
ackets, 10 seeds, 3d. ; 20, 6d. ; 40, 1s. : 
APP BLOSSOM (Waved).—This, as its nme ituplies, is a beautiful 
flower of apple blossom colour of giantysize, and, like most of the 
waved varieties, is a very strony wer, In scaled packets, 
10 seeds, 3d.; 20, 6d.; 40, te. 
PICOTEE (Waved).—This is one of the very finest introductions, 
being a giant waved flower, pure white witha beautiful picotee edge 
of carmine; in most cases the flowers are borne in fours on a long, 
strong stem. In sealed packets, 5 seeds, 3d.; 10, Gd.; 20, te. 


SPECIAL 


SPECIAL NOVELTY OFFER. 


Villa (A) Goltection. 


50 a varieties, suitable 
for Vi 


One full-sized packet of 
each of the foregoing 14 
charming and Novel Sweet 
Peas, 12/6 post free for cash 
with order, 


garden, excellent giant 
flowered sorts, most suitable for 
cut and exhibition, 25 seeds of 
each, post free, cash with order. 


One half-sized packet of 
each of the foregoing 14 
charming and Novel Sweet 
Peas, 6/6 post free for cash 
with order, 


Vilia (6) Collection. 
12 splendid varieties, suitable for 
ition, 50 seeds of each, 28, 9d. 


exhi 
post free, cash with order. 


MRB. E. GILMAN. —A fine bold flower, with expanded standard. It las 
. creamy. ground suffused with bright rose and almost pure creau: 
wings, In sealed packets, 5 seeds, 3d. ; 10, 6G.; 20, 16. 

EVELYN HEMUS (Waved).—A warm cream shading to yel’ow with « 
picotee edge of terra cotta pink; of great size and refinement ; 
standard and wings beautifully wavei, and nearly always four 
flowered. In sealed packets, 10 seeds, 3a. ; 20, 6dl.; 40, 18. 

MAGGIE GERRING.—Tl's isa decided acquisition with a bold standaril 
of perfect shape, aud beautifully balanced wings. In colour it is i: 
soft cream overlaid with a delightful shade of pink which rather 
deepens towards the edges. It is exquisitely rich in tone wheu 
bunched. In sealed packets, 5 ceeds, 3d. ; 10, 6G. ; 20, te. 

MRS. HENRY BELL (Waved).—A beautiful rich apricot groun| 
overlaid with a soft pink, which deepens to: the edges of hot in 
etandards and wings. In sealed packets, 10 seeds, 3d. ; 20, 6d; 


4), 1s. 

MID BLUE.—A medium-sized erect flower of deep sky blue. It is a 
strong grower, very free, and frequently four flowered; quite 
distinct. In sealed packet, 10 seeds, 3@. ; 20, 6d.; 40, te. 

OTHELLO (Waved).—A beautiful self-coloured giant chocolate. of 
splendid substance and robust habit. In sealed packets, 10 seeds 
3d. ; 20, 6d. ; 40, te. 

CERIGE (Waved).—A fine bold, beautifully waved, true cerise; a very 
strong grower, giving generally four flowers on long, strong 
stems. In eenled packets, 10 ceo Sd. ; 20, 6d. ; 40, 18. 


COLLECTIONS FOR I91I. 


Villa (B) Collection. Half-Vilia (8) Collection. 


24 splendid varieties, suitable for 24 splendid varieties, suitable for 
exhibition, 50 seeds of each, Ss. 6d. exh: ion, 25 seeds of each, Se, 
post free, cash with order. post free, cash with order. 


Exhibitors’ (B) OBlicotion. 
12 Giant Waved varieties, new and 
up-to-date; fine for exhibition, 10 


Villa (&) Collection. 
12 splendid varieties, suitable 
for exhibition, 25 seeds of each, 


18. 6d. post free, cash with order. seeds of each, 28. 9d. post free, 


cash with order. 


+ 


““T showld like to say how exceedingly satisfied I 
was with the packet you supplied me with last year, 
Sor despite that the soil was execrable and directly 
opposed to the rearing good flowers, and my 
inability to give them much attention, they flowere 
magnificently, and it was a very fine sample of good 
breed triumphing against adverse circumstances.”’— 
R. T, S., London. 


“I am pleased to tell you that I am again 
successful in gaining first prize with a collection 
of Sweet Peas grown from your seed. They were 
greatly admired by everyone, and I can only repeat 
my former statement, which was, they are finer 
every season.” —M, J. P., Lingfield. 


“T beg to tell you that I have tried all tic 
largest seedsmen, British and Foreign, for Sweet 
Peas, but never had better stuff than what I had 
from you about siz years ago, and so you can see 
the reason why I am again buying from you.”— 
BR. Y. H., Ammanford, S. Wales, 


A SPECIALLY WRITTEN BOOKLET ON SWEET PEA GEOWING GIVEN 
WITH EVERY ORDER. SEND TO WEM TO ENSURE SATISFACTION. 


ECKFORD’S IDEAL FLOWER GARDEN SEEDS. 


I have great pleasure in placing before gardeners my special collections of Garden Seeds which Iam confident will give the utmost 
satisfaction. All seeds ar carefully selected under my own supervision, and cau be relied upon to produce an abundance of choice blooms. 


1 packet of Single Wallflowers. 


ECKFORD’'S 5/- IDEAL COLLECTION, 


loz. Eckford’s ‘* Matchless’’ Mixture of Giant Sweet Peas; 3 packets of Choice Asters, 
separate Colours; 3 packets of Choice Double Teu-Week Stocks, separate Colours ; 
3 packets of Orna-vental Grasses for mixing with Cut Flowers; 1 packet of each of the 
following twelve Hardy Annuals: Alyesum for edging, Calliopsis, Shirley Poppy, Annual 
Chrys:nthemum, Selazanthus, Esehscholtzia, Godetia, Miniature Sunflower, Larkspur, 
Mignonette, Nasturtium, and Nigella; 1 packet of each of Half-Hardy Annuals, as follows: 
Lobelia, Nicotiana, Marigold, and three Everlastings for Winter Decoration ; 1 packet each 
of Hardy Perennials, as follows: Antirrbinum, Aquilegia, and Canterbwry Bells; with 


&'- post frce for Cash with Order 


ECKFORD'S 2,6 IDEAL COLLECTION. 


One packet of e1ch of tha following Choice Flower 
Seeds :—‘‘ Matchiess ” Mixture of Giant Swest Peas, 
Choice Mixed Asters, Choice Double Ten-Wcek 
Stocks (mixed),Ornamental Grasses (mixed),Annual 
Chry:authemum (mixed) ; Shirley Poppy, Esch- 
scholtzia (mixed), Larkspur, Schizanthus, Candy- 
tuft, Nicotima, Lobelia, Marigold, Mignonette, 
Nasturtiom (Tall), and Single Wallflowers. 


2'6 post free for Cash with Order. 


FREE Send a postcard to-day for large illustrated and coloured Catalogue. It gives full particulars of 
® all novelties in Sweet Peas for 1911, and contains fall list of all flower and vegetable seeds. 


HENRY ECKFORD, F.R.H.S., 


(Dept. 253), 


Sweet Pea Specialist, 


WEM, SHROPSHIRE. 
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